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that of the Trust’s duration. Sub-units may be 
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The Trustees: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
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» The Managers, 
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Sana 
— NEWS OF 
FTER the formal vote of the Sacred College upon 
the canonization of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
——~, | More, the Pope made happy allusions to the English 


nation and the forthcoming Jubilee celebrations; and 
thence turned to world affairs and the menace of war. 
If, he said, anyone did commit the crime of driving the 
nations to war, “we shall not be able to do otherwise 
than pray God with bitterness of heart to ‘ scatter the 
peoples who desire war*”’; and he went on to announce 
a three days’ period of public prayer at Lourdes. His 
pronouncement was thus both a denunciation of war- 
makers and an appeal to men in the spirit of religion to 
spread the cause of peace. Just as the organizers of the 
Peace Ballot in Britain are endeavouring to mobilize the 
noral forces in the community for the defence of peace, 
% the Roman Catholic Church is endeavouring to use its 
spiritual influence to the same end. In the one case as 
inthe other the object aimed at is the organization of the 
lorees of civilization for the prevention of war. 
* * * * 

luly, Abyssinia and the League 

The prestige of Italy in Europe, as one of the countries 
ranged on the side of international law and order, would 
be enhanced by a speedy settlement of her dispute with 
Abyssinia. Up to the present the Italian and Abyssinian 
tovernments have not made any progress in regard to 





a the question of reparations for the Walwal affair or the 
1) delimitation of the frontier. The despatch of large and 
A powerfully-equipped Italian forces to East Africa has, 
“ the Abyssinians reasonably maintain, created a new 
rath situation, in view of which they may well desire to 


rmove the issue to the calm air of Geneva. Italy still 
insists that the dispute should be settled directly between 





THE WEEK 


herself and Abyssinia on the lines of the undertaking 
reached at Geneva last January. 
no agreement is in sight by this method, 
judiced by the Italian threat force 
direct settlement would be satisfactory if it could be 
effected quickly. But there no indication that it 
can be. Italy has it in her power to assist the general 


Abyssinia asserts that 
and is pre- 
of majeure. The 


is 


‘ause of peace by agreeing at once to refer the matter, 

as the Abyssinians wish, to arbitration under the auspices 

of the Council of the League. 
* * 


x * 


Revenue Returns and Budget Prospects 

The revenue returns of the financial vear now ended 
show a surplus of £7,561,879, and this in spite of the fact 
that more than £12,000,000, not provided for in the 
Budget, have been applied to the redemption of debt, 
and in spite of additional commitments dealt with in 
supplementary estimates. In all nearly £20,000,000 will 
have been applied to debt redemption. The returns from 
Income Tax exceeded the estimate by 
£9,000,000. As this, in the main, was paid from income 
in 1933, when trade improvement was 
it is reasonable to hope that the revenue 


alone over 


earned only 
beginning, 
receipts in the coming year from this source will be con- 
siderably On the other hand, there is heavy 
expenditure ahead. The Defence Services alone will 
require an additional £10,500,000. The Distressed Areas 
will require money. Public Assistance may cost 
And the Government has incurred heavy commitments in 
The upshot seems to be that no 


bigger. 


more, 


respect of subsidies. 
reduction in the basic rate of Income Tax may be expected 
in the coming Budget. But there will be great disappoint- 
ment if the remaining half of the wage cuts made in 1031 
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are not restored—and this constitutes the first claim for 
relief—and, secondly, if the Income Tax allowances are 
not brought nearer to the early 1931 level. 
* * + * 

Belgium’s Devaluation Scheme 

The devaluation of the belga has been a curious busi- 
ness. When M. van Zeeland took office at Brussels with 
his Ministry drawn from all the main parties, the first 
idea was that he would maintain both the gold standard 
and the old parity. But it was soon seen that the pro- 
gramme of public works, which he had accepted so as 
to bring in the Socialists, rendered that well-nigh impos- 
sible. Hence the sudden devaluation scheme, which only 
passed the Chamber by Socialist votes, no more than 
31 out of 71 Catholics supporting it, and only 10 out of 22 
Liberals. On M. van Zeeland letting it be known, however, 
that if the Senate voted similarly he would resign, both 
Catholics and Liberals in the Second Chamber came to 
heel. The.weight of argument in debate went against 
the scheme, which was especially criticized as tying the 
country’s hands for the future, since a third devaluation 
might seem fatal to its remaining credit. An interesting 
point is that the change was not precipitated (as in 
England in 1931) by any run on the country’s gold. 
Belgas had plenty of cover at the old parity, and small 
risk of losing it. Devaluation was solely justified by the 
amount of inemployment, which maintenance of the old 
parity was thought to entail. 

* * ~ * 

The Note to Lithuania 

There is no doubt that Lithuania has put herself in the 
wrong, if not in the conduct of the trial which led to 
the recent condemnation of Memel Nazis, certainly by the 
high-handed manner in which she has thrust a Directorate 
on Memel, against the wishes of the large majority in the 
Chamber. This is a case where the indignation that has 
been violently expressed in Germany arises out of a real 
injustice, and this injustice ought not to be condoned 
because Lithuania also has a grievance against Nazi 
If our protests against German 
propaganda in Austria, or in Memel, or anywhere else 


propagandists in Memel. 


are to carry the full weight of disinterestedness this 
country must not omit to protest against irregularities 
when the aggrieved parties are German. It 
factory to learn from Sir John Simon that the Government 
have joined with the French and Italian Governments 
in informing Lithuania that the 
Directorate thrust Memel is inconsistent with 
principle of autonomy guarantecd by the Statute. 
* * * * 

Free State and British Citizenship 

If it were really the case that British subjects in the 
Trish Free State were to be deprived of the rights of 
citizens by the Citizenship Bill and the Aliens Bill now 
before the Dail, there would be good grounds for the 
protest made by Lord Danesfort in the House of Lords 
Jast Tuesday. But actually the position is not so bad 
as it seems. Mr. de Valera has said that as soon as the 
Citizenship Bill has become law the Executive will 
confer, by Order, the same privileges on British citizens 
as are enjoyed by citizens of the Free State in Britain and 
The measures before the 


is satis- 


unrepresentative 


on the 


other parts of the Empire. 
Dail are certainly provocative in character; they are 
the gestures of a Government determined to assert the 
separation ofthe Free State from Great Britain; but itis not 
worth while for this country to waste time or dignity in 
protests against proceedings which are concerned with 
matters of form rather than substanee, and make no 
real difference to anyone, 
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Canada and the League 

Last Monday’s debate on foreign policy in the Canadia, 
House of Commons was on the whole reassuring, \}; 
Bourassa, the veteran French Canadian, whom years ‘. 
not mellowed, spoke vehemently in an isolationist sey., 
aspersing both Great Britain and the League of Natio, § 
and frankly joining up with isolationist opinion jn {), 
United States. The resolution which he moved, howeyy 
urged support for ‘all effective measures to ensure the 
world’s peace either through the League of Nations » 
otherwise in co-operation with other Governments”. 
and the fact that it was unanimously accepted impligi 
no approval of his point of view. Mr. Guthrie for th, 
Government, and Mr. Mackenzie King for the Opposition, 
were at one in deprecating his unfriendly attitude towan) 
the League. Canada has been a useful League membe 
and it would be a real loss if she ceased to be. Yet with the 
isolationist tide running so high in the United States it j 
not surprising that there should be a spill-over in th 
Dominion next door. 

* * * * 

Negroes in the U.S.A. 

In ordering (not for the first time) a re-trial of t 
celebrated Scottsboro’ case, in which two negroes wer 
sentenced to death, the Supreme Court of the Unity 
States has laid down a principle, whose Consequences 
for the South should be far-reaching. It has quashed 
the previous trial on the ground that negroes had bee 
arbitrarily excluded from the jury. Such exclusion— 
which, of course, has been the regular practice over ; 
large part of the South—the Supreme Court held 
be inconsistent with the American Constitution ; wit! 
the corollary that, whenever it is practised, the eour 
proceedings affected become invalid. Here is indeed 
charter of justice for the negro, though one easier ti 
enunciate than to make effective. 
quence of it may be to increase the frequency of lynching. 
But when that abomination is put down, the  resul 
should be a distinct step forward. 


Possibly a first conse- 


It is curious how littk 
notice of it, comparatively speaking, has been taken in 


“ngland. 
* * * * 


Rivals in Motherhood 

The case of a girl of twelve which, after coming befor 
a judge in Chambers and then before a Divisional Cour 
was settled on Tuesday in the Court of Appeal, illus 
trates an old dilemma, which may have to be viewe 
in a new light. The dilemma is that of a child who has 
in effect two mothers—one who physically gave birt! 
to her, and the other who has had virtually the whol 
In where it is th 
second alone towards whom the child has filial feelings 
ought the first to be allowed to take her back? Nine: 
teenth-century opinion would have said Yes, looking t 
the “rights ” of the physical parent. And so said the 
Divisional Court in this particular case, where the rights 


of her bringing-up. such a case, 


may have seemed all the stronger, because for most. 
though not all, of the twelve years the physical paren! 
had paid money for the child’s upkeep. But the othe 
point of view is that of child psychology. We knov 
now much better than the nineteenth century did hov 
delicate and vital are the psychological ties between 4 
Where 
ties are lacking, a child’s nature is starved ; where they 
as who can deny that they may 
be if it is transferred against its will to a claimant wh 
is a stranger to it ?- 


child and the person who has mothered it. sucl 


are violently ruptured 


the two opinions, 









there will be irremediable disaster. 
At present the Chancery judges scem divided betweeu 
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tondon’s Green Belt 


THE SPECTATOR. 5d5d 
The Week in Parliament 
The “ green belt ’’ policy of the London County Council Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: I under- 


has encountered in Buckinghamshire a check which is 
yorth thinking about. The L.C.C., it will be remem- 
yered, offers 50 per cent. of the cost of approved schemes 
to preserve unbuilt-on areas in the Home Counties. The 
area in this case is a picturesque 1,000 acres in the 
¢hiltens, for which £140,000 is asked. The price is 
thought locally to be rather high, and is perhaps more 
than today could easily be realized for the property in 
a block, though Icss than could be obtained by peddling 
jt away in fragments over a few years. The L.C.C. 
offering £70.000, the Bucks County Council propose that 
itself and the local Rural District Council should con- 
tribute £35,000 apiece. But the latter demurs. Its 
rateable value, especially since the De-rating Act, is 
snall to raise £35,000 on: and why should it shoulder 
4 burden in order to provide playgrounds for Londoners ? 
This is not an attitude of pure unreason ; for the project 
is really much more than 50 per cent. a concern of 
London. The difficulty arises, because we still 
trying to solve regional problems without having regional 


are 


authorities. 
* * * * 

Plight of Merthyr Tydvil 

Merthyr Tydvil, which is a county borough, having 
fallen into a state of financial embarrassment, where its 
nites are 27s. 6d. in the £, a Royal Commission is to 
consider whether and how its local governing status 
should be altered. The case, we take it, may be watched 
with a rather grim interest by the County Councils 
Association. For long years their complaint has been 
that towns which are rateable assets are subtracted from 
their areas on becoming county boroughs. The Royal 
gave them no satisfaction about it; 


Commission of 1925 
but if a further doctrine were allowed, that county 
boroughs which have ceased to be lucrative are entitled 
to come back into the county again, it really would seem 


the last straw. Should a case be made out—as it may 
he—for giving Merthyr Tydvil further support from 
outside its area, it is from the nation, and not from 


stricken Glamorganshire or any part of it, that it should 
come, 
* * # * 

Road Accidents in America 

America has its road problem no less serious than ours. 
In the annual returns, quoted in The Christian Century, 
it is reported that almost a million people were injured 
ind 86,000 lost their lives last vear. About 38 per cent. 
of the 882,000 collisions took place at street intersections, 
but by far the largest number of deaths resulted from 
accidents that took place on the open highways. The 
compilers of the report which gives these figures believe 
that “reckless driving primarily in terms of speed is 
productive of the greatest number of accidents and 
fitalities.”’ 

x * * x 

Evening Opening of the National Gallery 

The extension of the hours of opening at the National 
Gallery till 8 o’clock on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
It is 


oniy after working hours that the mass of the working 


a valuable addition to the amenities of London, 
people have opportunities to visit museums ; and since 
he sole value of pictures lies in their being seen, the 
extension increases the value of the national collection. 
Mr. Kenneth Clark is to be congratulated on winning 
this advantage, which will of course cost money. It may 
be hoped that he will prevail yet further, so that the 


Gallery may be kept open till ten. 


stand that the Cabinet has now definitely decided on 
reconstruction, It is only a question whether it will 
take place immediately after the Jubilee or, as is more 
likely, be delayed until the autumn. The pressure on 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald from the supporters of the 
Government to resign the Premiership has increased to 
such an extent in the last few weeks as to make it 
impossible any longer to resist it. An additional reason 
for resignation is his health. At the beginning of this 
year he seemed to have recovered something of his old 
vigour, but his recent illness has set him back again and 
It seems clear that Mr. 
His reluctance to assume 
He 
much prefers his present position of the power behind a 
titular throne. But he has always felt and with some 
reason that he can save the National Government and 
that no one else can. The only alternative to Mr. 
Baldwin is Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain's 
position with the rank and file of the Conservative Party 
is becoming increasingly strong, but he is far too rigid 


he looks a really sick man, 
Baldwin will take his place. 
the burdens of the Premiership is very genuine. 


and unimaginative a figure ever to have any attraction 
to the non-Conservative voter. The overwhelming 
opinion of the Cabinet is in favour of the Government 
making an all-Party appeal at the election. The present 
idea indeed is that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald should be 
urged to remain in the Cabinet in some position like the 
Lord Presidency of the Council, where he would still 
have power without the worries of departmental responsi- 
bility. 
* * * * 

There is a real possibility that Mr. Anthony Eden 
might become Foreign Secretary. In spite of the fact 
that he is only 37, it would be a very popular appoint- 
ment. His stock has leapt up as a result of his tour of 
the foreign capitals. Ife has, of course, had little oppor- 
tunity of showing a talent for the cut and thrust of 
debate essential to a Foreign Secretary, especially in the 
next House of Commons, when the opposition will be 
large and formidable. But when he has spoken it has 
been with a force and charm that have captivated all 
parts of the House. He is known to stand very well 
with Mr. Baldwin, who is not as much opposed to the 
promotion of younger men as is generally believed. 
Mr. Eden is incidentally the most effective speaker for 
the League in the country. 


* * * * 


There appear only two dates possible for the General 
Election. Either the their 
reconstruction will go to the country in November, or 
they will delay their appeal until May or June of next 


Government following on 


C1VEe 


would ¢ 


which them the opportunity of pro- 


vear, 
ducing an electioneering Budget. An clection in January, 
which has been freely rumoured, has the disadvantage 
that it would coincide with the sudden inerease by upwards 
of a quarter of a million in the Unemployment Figures, 


which always takes place after the fillip of the Christmas 


trade. Any date between January and May is ruled 
out owing to the financial business that has of 
necessity to be carried through during these months. 


After the disasters of Wavertree the Government hopes 


of a substantial majority at the election have risen 
once again; it is felt that the atmosphere of crisis 
created by the failure of the Hitler visit will make 


the electers very reluctapt to risk a Labour admiinis- 


tration, 
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1914 AND 1935 


M STALIN is reported to have asked Mr. Eden, 
- during the British Minister’s visit to Moscow, 
whether he considered the peace of Europe to be in 
preater peril today than in 1914, M. Stalin thought it 
Mr. Eden thought not. Whichever answer is 
right, the very fact that the question can be put seriously 
at all is an appalling comment on the malignity or incom- 
petence, or both, to be charged against some at least of 
the statesmen of Europe. Yet no sane man can think 
the question fantastic. No man can deny that the 
solemn words regarding the crime of war uttered by the 
Pope in his allocution on Monday were based on any 
alarmist exaggeration of the facts. The comparison is 
between April, 1935, and April, 1914, and it may be 
seriously questioned whether so dark a cloud had appeared 
above the horizon of Europe then as is visible now. 
But the difference none the less is fundamental, and 
because of it there is good ground fcr believing Mr. Eden 
right and M. Stalin wrong. In 1914 Europe was divided 
into two rival groups. The balance of power was near 
enough to being an equal balance (as the history cf the 
next four years proved irrefutably) to encourage each 
side to believe it would win, and to tempt each to strike 
before the other grew too strong. Today the division 
By practically the whole of Europe 
only one nation, Germany, is looked on as a_ possible 
breaker of the peace, and it may well be that, as she 
protests, that estimate of her is unjust. If it is, then 
the peace of Europe is not in danger at all. Germany, 
it is true, points to Russia as the danger, but there 
all the evidence is against her, and there is not another 
country in Europe that shares her views. 


WasS 3 


is very different. 


While the reasoning is sound it may easily lead to too 
comfortable conclusions, and Signor Mussolini’s warning 
against hoping too much from the Stresa Conference is 
opportune. If Germany is, in fact, a danger at all, she is 
a very serious danger. She is well on the way to being 
the most powerful State in Europe, and though the fact 
that she has attained that position by a deliberate breach 
of her treaty obligations just when she was obviously on 
the point of attaining it by lawful means need not be 
laboured, for reasons repeatedly given in these columns, 
it cannot be dismissed as entirely irrelevant. Germany, 
moreover, still has unrealized ambitions, and the fact 
that the one Great Power in Europe with strong tempta- 
tions to fight is rapidly becoming the most fully equipped 
to fight cannot fail to arouse grave apprehension—par- 
ticularly when she refuses flatly to enter the peace-system 
by which the rest of the continent is bound. The attitude 
of Russia, the State from whom, in Germany's view, the 
real danger to peace comes, is very different. Germany 
has moved away from Geneva and out of the peace-system. 
Russia has come to Geneva and into the system. British 
Ministers have just visited Germany and Russia. At 
Berlin the Foreign Secretary found ‘“ considerable 
divergence of opinion ” between the views of the British 
and German Governments. At Moscow, Mr. Eden and 
the Russian Ministers found their views identical as to 
the necessity of the endeavour “ to promote the building- 
up of a system of security in Europe,” on the basis of the 
recent London agreement and in conformity with the 
principles of the League of Nations. 

Those are the governing facts of the European situation 
today, and one aspect of them in particular demands to 
he faced with complete candour. Mr. Edwyn Bevan calls 
attention to it in another column in a letter which will be 


. 
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read with the respect which any contribution from his 
pen commands. Much as we may hate many of the 
characteristics of modern Germany, is there not good 
reason for hating the characteristics of modern Rui, 
more ? How would the average Englishman view the 
prospect of being aligned with the Russia of Staliy 
and the Ogpu against Germany—even the Germany of 
Hitler and Goebbels and Streicher? Would Englishney 
asks Mr. Bevan, who were ready to fight to save Belgiun 
in 1914, be ready to fight today to save the Moscoy 
gang? Such questions are in many minds, and they 
demand an answer. The call to a sense of justice in com. 
paring Germany and Russia is timely. The outrags 
committed in Germany after the Hitler revolution ay 
fresh in the public mind, but they are almost negligibk 
in volume compared with the horrors perpetrated jy 
Russia after the Lenin-Trotsky revolution. Nothing js 
gained, and a great deal is lost, by putting an aureole 
round the head of M. Stalin because Russia and this 
country are at the moment seeing eye to eye in the matter 
of an international policy. But righteous indignatioy 
against the barbarisms of the Russian revolution must not 
carry us too far, We are concerned not with Russia’ 
internal state but with her external policy. It is a 
question not of saving the Moscow gang but of saving 
the European peace-system. If Russia holds identical 
views with ours on that point, as Mr. Eden among others 
is convinced she does, then it would be criminal folly 
not to take advantage of the support she can give to us 
and all who think with us. And there is this difference 
between Russia’s attitude and Germany's. Russia says 
in effect “ we must make a pact whereby any signatory 
which breaks the peace, even if it is we ourselves, will find 
all the rest aligned against her.” Germany refuses to 
say anything of the sort. The distinction is vital. 

But there is no reason whatever to applaud Russia and 
denounce Germany. Any such attitude is both super: 
fluous and impolitic. Let them both be regarded, for the 
sake of argument, as potential aggressors—as each ol 
them insists that the other is. In that case the only 
course for the rest of Europe is so to organize itself as to 
convinee either State that any attempt at aggression 
would be not merely impolitie but disastrous. That is the 
policy for which this country has always stood, in theory 
at any rate, as a member of the League of Nations. It 
is the policy which Germany, having left the League, 
rejects. Fortunately, so far as can be seen, she stands 
alone among the nations of Europe in her rejection, for 
Poland, difficult and precarious as she conceives her 
geographical position to be, has repudiated none of the 
obligations falling on her under the League Covenant; 
her hesitations about entering an Eastern European Pact 
are another matter. The rest of Europe--in partieuwiar, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia and the Little Entente 
—is, on the whole, stronger in support of the League peace: 
system than it has ever been, And for good reason. 
Sir John Simon was incontestably right when he said in 
the House of Commons before his visit to Germany that 
the one alternative to the collective system was the old 
disastrous method of sectional and rival alliances—unless 
indeed it is to be a fatal and panic-stricken individualism, 
fortified in vain by feverish increases of armaments every: 
where. 

If this is true, why is there hesitation? There are 
five Great Powers in Europe. It is certain that no one o! 
them would break the peace if it knew that the othet 
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four would at once combine to check it. This, if Germany 
would only realize it, is her complete protection against 
the danger she apprehends from Russia, as it is Russia’s 
against the danger she apprehends from Germany. On 
this basis the peace of Europe would be secure so long 
as the compact was observed. Why, then, it must be 
repeated, is there hesitation? For a very intelligible 
reason. Peace has to be bought at a price. The peace- 
system may have to be defended. Some nation may be 
mad enough to challenge it, and the rest m»y have to meet 
the challenge in arms—which means sending their sons to 
be killed—to restore the system. We do well to hesitate 
before accepting—or rather reaffirming—this far-reaching 
obligation. Not more can be claimed for it than that it is 
the least among probable evils. But we do far from 


well if we end by rejecting it, for we have seen what the 


alternative must be. We must not even insist too much 
on limiting it, for no one who remembers where the 
last war began will affirm that Eastern Europe is no 
concern of ours. The aphorism ‘ peace is indivisible ’’ 
may be of Russian authorship, but it is not vitiated 
by that. Special regional pacts may have their uses, 
but for Europe at least nothing less than the League 
system as a whole will bring safety. This is clearly the 
conclusion to which Mr. Eden’s travels have led him. 
Sir John Simon’s can have led him to no other. If the 
Government stands by this conclusion, with all its just 
implications, at Stresa, then and only then will Mr. Eden 
be proved right and M. Stalin wrong in their views about 
1914 and 1935. 


a) 


WHEN OFFICIALS SHOULD ADVERTISE 


OT many years ago the Post Oflice came under a 
fire of criticism for failing to conduct its affairs in 
the spirit of a great business concern out to push its 
undertakings. That complaint is no longer heard. The 
Post Office, reorganized under the Board that was created 
a year ago, has become acutely conscious of itself as a 
business corporation, as well as a Government department. 
Whilst on the one side it is confidently experimenting 
with new services as it never ventured to experiment 
before, on the other side it has advanced so far in its 
understanding of the merits of publicity that it is now 
advertising the fact that it is advertising. In a pamphlet, 
issued today, called * Post Office Publicity,” Sir Stephen 
Tallents, the Public Relations Officer, explains how his 
department proposes to combine the well-tried methods 
of commercial advertising with ‘ the largely unexplored 
and almost wholly unpractised methods of Government 
publicity.” 

Perhaps not quite “ wholly unpractised.” Sir Stephen 
is not, of course, thinking of political advertising, which 
has been practised with some thoroughness, if not always 
with suecess, on the platform and elsewhere since the 
beginnings of Parliamentary democracy. Nor can we 
assign to the same category that well-planned stream of 
national propaganda which played no small part in 
winning the War. But the activities of the Empire 
Marketing Board, now brought to an untimely end, afford 
an example of what has been attempted under the 
auspices of a Government department ; and some of 
Mr. Walter Elliot’s marketing schemes make provision 
for advertising campaigns. It is clear we are coming to 
a time when the increasing intervention of Government, 
national or local, in all the affairs of the nation, not 
excluding business, will make it more and more necessary 
for officials to resort to methods hitherto employed 
mainly by independent business concerns; and amongst 
these advertising is indispensable. And perhaps it is as 
well that it should be frankly called advertising ; it is 
only when it attempts to conceal its character, and 
becomes disclosed as ‘* propaganda,” that it acquires a 
slightly shady repute which it should not deserve. But 
when we recognize that the Post Office ought to, and 
does, advertise, and that there are other Government 
departments and Corporations, owing their existence to 
Statutes, which will have to follow suit, then it is well 
that we should have some clear formulation, such as Sir 
Stephen Tallents has attempted, of the proper function 
of official advertising. 

The aim of Post Office advertising will certainly be to 
sell its services to the public, but not without limitations. 


The Public Relations Officer recognizes the impropriety 
of turning on all the methods of high-power salesmanship 
for selling telephones to people who have no real use for 
them. The Post Office, being a public service, has the 
duty of considering the interests of the public no less than 
its own. Moreover, it enjoys a monopoly, and its 
publicity wiil not be directed to out-bidding competitors 
in the market. The primary aim of advertising in such 
a case as this will be to impart information about the 
services which the Post Office has to offer, and so promote 
a wider use of them. Last spring a campaign of advert- 
ising directed to explaining the use of night telegraph 
letters had the effect of quadrupling the number of such 
letters dispatched. The selling of services, then, will 
be the first aim of carefully directed publicity ; but it 
will serve the further purpose of securing the correct use 
of these services and creating good will. thus promoting 
eflicieney and smoothness in working. Needless to say, 
a Public Relations Officer who is alive to the demands of 
his job vet not unmindful of the traditions of the Civil 
Service will study decorum whilst shunning dullness, 
and will pursue the dictates of good taste without over- 
rating the his public. Sir Stephen 
Tallents enlists, with gusto, the services of Mr. Clive 
Bell and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, but assures us that Post 
Office publicity is not therefore “highbrow ” or ‘ 
the heads of the public.” 


fastidiousness of 


‘above 


The intensive campaign of well thought out publicity 
on which the Post Office has been embarking has already 
proved beneficial to this stupendous business undertaking. 
It is also serving a useful purpose in making publicity 
respectable, and in showing how deserving enterprises 
may make the most of their opportunities by refusing to 
hide their light under a bushel. Some years ago the 
‘** Eat More Fruit’ campaign had some effect in stimu- 
lating the appreciation of home and Dominion produce. 
A “Drink More Milk” campaign, if ably conducted, 
might improve the health of the nation and save British 
agriculture. The Electricity Board would be well 
advised to give as much attention to explaining the uses 
of electricity as the Gas Companies give to the use of gas. 
The ‘‘ Come to Britain“ movement inaugurated a few 
years ago not only had the effect of bringing the attractions 
of this country to the notice of foreign tourists ; it also 
stimulated transport agencies and hotel-keepers to action 
which improved the amenities of British travel. 


State advertising activities abroad have at last been 
convincing us that even Great Britain, as a nation, cannot 
afford to neglect the arts of publicity. 
has for many years employed skilful propaganda to 


Fascist Italy 
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convince the world of the merits of Italian Fascism. 
Communist Russia has poured out its propaganda from 
the first moment when the Soviet system came into 
being. The only publicity which it would be worth 
while for Britain to use abroad would be publicity directed 
to promoting better understanding of what Britain really is 
and stands for. It would be worth while, for example, 
to let foreigners know that she is not really so Philistine 
as she is supposed to be; and here the proposed plan 
for promoting Cultural Relations might prove valuable. 
There are few British pictures in the museums of Europe. 
It would be worth while to lend pictures, as the Belgians, 
the Dutch, the Italian and the French have lent to us. 


ee 


Some time ago most of the world imagined that this 
country was pauperizing its working classes by the 
indiscriminate distribution of * doles” ; it would hay, 
been sensible to let the world know that the S0-calle| 
dole was, in most cases at least, insurance pay. Py), 
licity, directed to the true statement of facts that ough 
to be known, cannot be neglected, even in the sphere of 
governments and government departments, without 
unnecessary misunderstanding and loss. Whilst it yi 
create suspicion when directed by subterranean methods, 
it can do nothing but good when frankly conveying 
information according to the excellent example whieh js 
being set by the Post Office. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE recent appointment of Mr. Lionel Fielden-to take 
charge of broadcasting in India draws attention to a 
rather interesting situation. As things are, broadéasting 
in India, which is much more an official enterprise than 
it is in this country, is under the Department of Posts 
and Telegraphs, which is subordinate to the Minister 
of Labour Industries, a British member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. Under the new régime an Indian 
That is as it 
should be, but broadcasting as it develops gradually in 


and 
Minister will, of course, be in charge. 


a country so illiterate as India may be a weapon of 
enormous potentialities. Any hint, for example, of 
communal partisanship as between Hindu and Moslem, 
to say nothing of national bias as between India and 
Great Britain, might have grave results, 


* * * * 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, like Mr. Amery, Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Eustace Perey, was among the former Con- 
servative Ministers crowded out of the present Cabinet 
to make the Liberal and National Labour 
members. from conferred a certain 
independence of view, and though Sir Arthur never 
quite fulfilled his early promise he would pretty certainly 
have found himself on the Front Bench again. He had 
to his credit one achievement of which I have seen little 
mention. 


room for 


Freedom office 


The League of Nations’ Slavery Convention 
was the direct result of an initiative taken by Sir Arthur 
when he sat as delegate for New Zealand (for no other 


reason than that he was a friend of the then Prime 
Minister of that Dominion) in 1922. He was a_ great 


The 
Jast time I saw him, some three weeks or so ago, he told 
me of some sound views he had been laying before the 
Foreign Secretary as they went round the links together. 


devotee of the game at which he met his death. 


* * ba * 


Archdeacon Hunkin, who goes back to the town of 
his birth as Bishop, is a convert from another Church. 
He was born and bred a Cornish Methodist, was educated 
under Dr. Barber at the best-known of Methodist founda- 
tions, the Leys School at Cambridge, and after that was 
ordained as a Wesleyan Methodist Minister and held for a 
That, 
together with his definitely evangelical trend, differentiates 
him sharply from Dr. Frere, whom he succeeds at Truro. 
Dr. Frere, Dr. Hankin 47—-just 
ten years younger than the see to which he is appointed. 


time a tutorship at Headingley College, Leeds. 


moreover, Is 72 and 


Cornwall has clearly reason to hope for a good deal from 
its new Bishop. 


Truro, by the way, was, I believe, the 
scene of The Cathedral and other of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 
novels. 





Tam anxious to think the best of the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford, but they make it very difficult. On Sunday 
afternoon—in common, I observed, with a good many 
other persons of godly aspect—I made a hopeful and 
confident approach to the cathedral, only to find every 
door inexorably locked. So it always is, I am _ told 
(I hope inaccurately) between the end of matins and 
the beginning of evensong at 6.30. I should have 
thought Sunday was a fitting day for Christian men to 
Visit a Christian fane, even between services. 

* * * * 


Dr. Pearce Higgins has not long survived his resignation 
of his Cambridge professorship, the duties of which he 
was, I believe, to have discharged till the end of next 
term. At any rate his suecessor, Dr. MeNair, begins 
his lectures in October. Dr. Hliggins was a_ leading 
figure in the comparatively small group of distinguished 
international lawyers in this country, and he shared 
with Lord Sankey membership of the Permanent Cout 
of Arbitration at the Hague. That body, strangely 
mis-named a court, for it is sinyply a panel of arbitrators: 
has of course nothing to do with the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. also domiciled at the Hague. 
It is a fruit of the conference which inspired so many 
high hopes when summoned by the Tsar of Russia 
in 1899 to give peace to the world. Almost before the 
ended Great Britain was at war with the 


Boer Republics. 


conference 
* * * * 


It seems a minor tragedy that a vessel like the 
‘Mauretania,’ which can still do the Atlantie crossing 
in less than six days, tothe admiration of all her passengers, 
should today be on her way to the ship-breakers’ yard. 
She may be superfluous on the North Atlantic service 
now that both the Cunard and the White Star giants 
are under one flag, and the * Queen Mary’ and _ the 
sister-ship are on the way. But it might have been 
supposed that in all-the-vear-round cruising, or even 
as a floating hotel, the *‘ Mauretania’ could have still 
justified herself. The answer. of course, is cost of upkeep, 
A ship that size would never be full for a pleasure eruise, 
At any 
will not pass, like the Red Star 
liners, under another flag. 


and half-empty ships do not pay their costs. 
rate the ‘ Mauretania ’ 


cs * * * 


little shocked to hear a B.B.C. announcer 
on Tuesday pronounce Jaureés as a monosyllable. I have 
heard the Minister of called 


* beans” (not by the B.B.C.) —but 


I was a 
Foreign Czechoslovakia 

“ Jore”’ ? 
JANUS, 
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THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 


By PROFESSOR J. H. JONES 


T cannot be said of any political or economic institution 
that its form and functions are fixed for all time. 
Institutions tend to outlive their utility and they can 
only hope to retain their value by adapting themselves 
to changing circumstances without worshipping change 
as such. For if there is a more serious danger than 
rigidity in the face of changing circumstances, it is the 
assumption that any sort of change means progress. 

The banking system of this country has been trans- 
formed during the past twenty years. The amalgama- 
tin movement proceeded so rapidly during the War 
that the public became alarmed at the prospect of a 
money trust which would substitute monopoly for com- 
petition in banking and thereby dominate all the 
industries of the country. It was assumed that com- 
plete monopoly in the sphere of banking would destroy 
private enterprise, as then understood, in the sphere of 
industry and commerce. A Government committee 
reported that while the amalgamation movement and 
the creation of the Big Five had not destroyed com- 
petition, any further amalgamation should be carefully 
scrutinized lest it should lead to monopoly. 

During the past sixteen years the large joint-stock 
banks have consolidated their position. They have 
absorbed the few remaining independent banks and 
opened new branches in appropriate districts. Com- 
petition on a national scale, between a small number 
of national organizations, has been substituted for 
competition within smaller regions, between regional 
organizations. Competition remains, but in a new form 
and revealing new characteristics. 

Most people would agree that the amalgamation 
movement of the War period was justified by subsequent 
events. It is at least doubtful whether the old banking 
system would have carried the nation through its post- 
War difficulties without financial panics and failures of 
The prestige of British banking 
faith in 


considerable magnitude, 
has never been higher than in recent years ; 
the British system has been strengthened by every world 
crisis, not least by our own currency crisis of 1931 and the 
recurring crises in the United States of America during 
the past five years. In 1913 the United States converted 
what was regarded by Americans as the worst banking 
system in the world into what was claimed to be the 
best. But the present system is utterly discredited, 
while the British system continues to enjoy the fullest 
confidence of observers in other lands. 

Within this country, however, British banking is still 
the subject of criticism; and British banks are often 
the object of violent attack, At a time like the present 
every institution in the country is placed under the 
microscope and is required to justify its organization 
and its policy. The joint-stock banks cannot regard 
themselves as private, profit-making enterprises which 
exist for the purpose of creating dividends to the share- 
holders. Though privately owned, they are essentially 
public institutions with social responsibilities correspond- 
ing to their powers. Their functions are such that they 
should welcome the fullest publicity. In 1926 one of the 
most eminent (and perhaps the most scholarly) of 


British bankers—the late Dr. Walter Leaf—published a 








Classic® in which the functions of banks and other 
* Banking. By. Walter Leaf. Edition Revised by Ernest 
Sykes, (Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) 


’ 
financial institutions were described in language intelli- 
gible to laymen. A revised edition of that book has 
now been issued, and it is a tribute to the editor that 
the reader of the first edition will experience difficulty 
in distinguishing between the old and the new sections. 
But we gain little information about the principles upon 
which the current policy of the individual joint-stock bank 
is based. If the evidence submitted by Mr. Frederick 
Hyde to the Macmillan Committee on Industry and 
Finance were made accessible to the public, much of the 
prevailing misconception would be removed. 

Critics of the banking system fall into three main 
groups. The Socialist critic does not blame the bankers 
any more than he blames manufacturers. In his view the 
most perfect bankers cannot rid an imperfect system 
of its imperfections. The services of banking can only 
be effectively provided by a State system. As a first 
step, the critic would nationalize the Bank of England, 
but the second step would be taken at the appropriate 
time. The present proposal to convert the Bank of 
England into a State institution is but one instalment of 
the measures designed to establish a Socialist State. 
The issue is that of Socialism, not of a reformed banking 
system in an individualistic State. 

The second group of critics complain of the policy 
pursued by banks during the past fifteen years. Instead 
of fostering trade by extending credit freely, they have 
injured trade by pursuing a policy of deflation, sometimes 
open, sometimes veiled. Loans not only originate in 
deposits but also create deposits. A borrower’s loan 
becomes the deposits of those to whom he pays out the 
money, and thus makes further loans possible. The banks 
therefore can, if they will, extend credit to those who are 
now refused accommodation. Moreover, many who might 
borrow if money were cheap are held at a distance by 
the high rate charged for accommodation. 

The main part of this criticism should be directed 
against the Government rather than against the banks. 
The latter, being under obligation to pay cash upon 
demand from depositors, must retain a reserve of legal 
tender. And since the demand for cash employed in 
current transactions is roughly proportionate to the 
total volume of monetary transactions (whether settled 
by cheque or in cash) the reserve needs to be propor- 
tionate to total deposits. The volume of legal tender 
available in the country is determined by the Bank of 
England. But the powers of the Central Bank, in turn, 
are largely determined by legal enactment. While we 
were on the gold standard the Central Bank was com- 
pelled to maintain those conditions which ensured, or 
appeared to ensure, the convertibility of sterling into gold, 
The Government, in turn, reinforced the position by the 
Act of 1928, which prescribed the conditions of note- 
issue. Although we have now suspended gold payments, 
the Act of 1928 remains in force. The Bank of England 
was a {ree agent from 1914 till 1919, but in the latter year 
a period of inflation was terminated by a Treasury 
minute restoring restriction upon the issue of currencye 

The third main criticism is illustrated by the saying 
that it is easier to borrow £20,000 for speculative purposes 
in London than to borrow £200 for business development 
in the provinces. Nineteenth-century banking was more 
intimate than present-day banking is said to be. The 
private banker was not only closely acquainted with his 
client’s business but also prepared to take risks that were 
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more apparent that real. The branch manager of today 
is not allowed to exercise a comparable discretion. He 
resembles the civil servant in that cases of importance are 
referred to Headquarters for consideration. 

From time to time the chairmen of banks have replied 
to criticism of this type. They deny the assertions on the 
one hand and, on the other, stress their obligations to their 
own depositors. Nor can it be denied that some of the 
criticism is beside the point in that it is not the function 
of a bank to provide long-term loans for industrial 
development. There is a gap in the capital market which 
should be filled, but not by banks, which are strong in 
this country precisely because, in general terms. they have 
distinguished between credit and investment loans. 

Nevertheless, the feeling remains that the banks might 
render greater assistance than they now do to small 
concerns, many of which only need careful nurturing to 


———— 





become strong. Banks take great risks during trag 
booms, when speculation is approaching its height and the 
collapse is almost within sight. For this reason they haye 
to carry many failures, when the boom collapses, tha 
they might have escaped if they had taken longer views 
They are still carrying their failures of the past. The 
risk now involved in nursing new ventures, small byt 
promising, is not serious. Bankers are apt, in conducting 
business, to be too optimistic when trade is brisk and tog 
pessimistic during depression. Many believe that by 
their own present timidity they are actually justifying 
their pessimism. Even though the criticism may be 
false it is better that they should seek to justify theip 
action by greater publicity than assume that they are 
necessarily right. That banks will never admit that they 
have made mistakes is, indeed, one of the criticisms that 
are levelled against them. 


THE KING AND HIS REIGN: VII. AFTERMATH 


By E. F. 


HE War was over, and England in the first over- 
whelming outburst of exultation rushed headlong 
through the wide-flung gate of a Fools’ Paradise. War 
with its ruinous toll of money and men would henceforth 
be impossible, and an era of such peace and prosperity 
would return to the stricken world as had never been 
known since the mythical golden age to which Lord 
Curzon had so eloquently alluded. Who could say 
that it might not even prove to be the millennium itself? 
But this was a dream from which the world was soon 
to awake: it was a mirage receding as the observer 
moved towards it, and finally, when it dispersed, it 
revealed behind it a vast waste of desert, stretching to 
the utmost horizon. 
At first this mirage wore 
the complete collapse of the 


a very convincing aspect : 
power which had been the 
standing menace to Europe for so long gave it a reassuring 
solidity. Of course the last few years had been a very 
expensive business, but the general idea, shared by re- 
sponsible statesmen, was that Germany would have to 
The total damage was assessed 
ranging from £24,000,000,000 to 
£66.000,000,000 : anyone was free to assess the dilapida- 
A vast capital had been spent 
unproductively over engines of destruction which had 
sent into limbo an infinitely huger total. Nor was this 
item by any means the most substantial entry in the bill 
of world-impoverishment. Labour, whether of brains or 
bodies, is the primary source of a nation’s wealth, and the 
loss of man-power in all belligerent countries had been 
stupendous. Depleted of labour and capital, the world 
still cherished the idea of an immediate return of the 
Golden Age. 

It is casy to be wise after the event, but most people 
find it even easier to be foolish, and the trains of reasoning 


pay for the whole of it. 
at various figures 


tions as he chose. 


on which these optimistie expectations were based were 
not very sound: the idea for instance that Germany 
could discharge the total bill was so fantastie that Mr. 
Lloyd George in his election speeches, though hopeful 
of putting the Kaiser on trial, was aware that the other 


was quite impossible and only promised that Germany 


should be forced to pay the utmost she could. But 
there were plenty of other optimistic arguments. The 


ghastly expenditure on the War, even if Germany did 
not pay it all, was over, and the prodigious taxation 
which threatened to cripple capitalists would now 
automatically subside. Again, for many years before 


BENSON 


the War, the Powers had been spending vast sums on 
competitive armaments, and that ruinous expense need 
no longer be budgeted for. Naturally there would bea 
great deal of industrial reconstruction to be done: the 
production of war-material would cease, and _ factories 
would resume the trades which before the War had been 
in a very flourishing state. Demobilized men would 
return and there would soon be work for all. Wages, 
it is true, had soared even as taxation had done, but 
with the coming fall in’ the price of commodities, 
wages would also ebb to their normal level. The Stock 
Exchange, that excellent barometer of national sentiment, 
reflected the optimistic creed (or at any rate took 
advantage of it), and a boom ensued. The £1 shares of 
Shell Transport, for instance, rose to £14, and all other 
markets shared in the infatuation. Unthinking’ relief 
at the cessation of slaughter swallowed up all other 
considerations, and life would soon be settling back into 
the old secure and comfortable conditions. 

In spite of the surmise of eternal sunshine clouds 
began to gather. Manufactories of war-material were 
closed and thousands of hands were discharged. Captains 
of the industries of peace, already crippled with high 
taxation and high wages had not the capital to work at 
full capacity ; moreover, other nations had become 
even more impoverished than England, and her exports 
suffered a prodigious contraction. Much of her oversea 
trade had been lost, her markets had been captured by 
non-belligerents, and her marine carrying trade had 
ceased. Land went out of cultivation, farmers were 
ruined, owners of estates in the country who had _ been 
large employers of local labour had to close their houses 
in order to pay their taxes, business-offices were working 
with reduced staffs, collieries which before the War 
could earn dividends had to close down on account of 
higher wages and the lower demand abroad for English 
Back came relays of demobilized men, and the 
civil employments they had given up to serve their 
country’s need were occupied by others or no longer 
existed. Women and girls held some of these posts and 
instead of there being work and to spare for the depleted 
man-power of the country in order to get the industries 
of the country under way again, the tale of unemployed, 
anxious and eager to work, rose month by month till it 
reached the three. million mark. 


coal. 


England was paying 
high interest on the loans she had raised in America, 
and her Allies France and Italy, to whom she had advanced 
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money Were, in spite of the large reduction she had made 
in their debts, in default and the enormous capital which 
English investors had put into Russian loans and industries 
was lost for ever when Russia repudiated her foreign 
indebtedness. As for Germany, from whom the whole 
vost of the War was once merrily supposed to be recover- 
able, the quality of her bankruptcy was merely fantastic. 
The mark, once equivalent to a shilling in relation to 
sterling, had by the end of 1923 ceased to have any value 
In December of that year the current rate was 
was not 


at all. 
»9 500,000,000 to the pound, but the mark 


really worth so much, 

The eyes that had looked for the dawning of the Golden 
Age saw the approach of chaos, and chaos, so far from 
beginning to sort itself out into order again, grew more 
hopelessly muddled, and the League of Nations seemed 
yowerless to restore it. In 1924 a new epoch opened 
in the history of the Mother of Parliaments, for the 
Labour Party was in power for the first time. Its reign 
only lasted a few months, and then after five years of 


Conservative Government (in which the party lost a 
record number of seats) it returned again. But no real 
attempt was made by either to avert the national 
insolvency which now threatened, either by economies 
or by a more constructive statesmanship. The boom 
on the Stock Exchange had long faded out, and there 
followed vast depreciation in prices. Up till 1930, England, 
in spite of all her difficulties, was still considered the 
safest centre in the world for the deposit and investment 
of capital, and London banks held some £400,000,000 
of foreign money. Then with the spread of financial 
trouble in America, panic set in, War Loan was sold on 
an immense scale, deposits of foreign countries were with- 
drawn, and bankruptcy seemed almost inevitable. A 
National Coalition Government was formed to meet and 
deal with a situation that was as fraught with danger 
as the War itself. Dreaming about the Golden Age had 
better be postponed until the Budget was balanced. 

[The subject of Mr. Benson's next article is ‘* India 
(King and Commonwealth). | 


IRELAND TODAY: IV. THE LANGUAGE AND THE FUTURE 


By MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN 


EALISM has succecded Romance; the Celtic 
R Twilight has been followed by the everyday life 
of anew State fully aware that prosperity is not often 
made by poetry. It is characteristic of the time that the 
Abbey Theatre is to let and that intellectual Dublin 
throngs to the Gate, where the fare is cosmopolitan and 
modern. No doubt the Abbey will come to its own when 
the First Company returns from America ;_ its repertoire 
is to be not quite so hundred per cent. Kiltartan as 
hitherto. 

The capital of the Free State, with its new government 
buildings, newer diplomatic corps and evident. self- 
consciousness, is, on the surface, scarcely to be distin- 
guished in atmosphere from the capital of any other new 
little country in post-War Europe. Gandon’s fine build- 
ings have been competently restored since the destruction 
of the Troubles ; and there are plenty of repainted pillar- 
boxes, picturesque stamps and elegant coins with the 
threepenny-piece as big as an English sixpence. It is all 
quite unlike either Edinburgh or the Isle of Man. 

Unfortunately, this world-mindedness has not yet made 
itself very evident in the educational policy of the Free 
Mate, The nationalist movement owed much to the 
Gaelic League and the work of all who strove to save the 
old language of Ireland. It was only right that Gaelie 
should be given a place in the school curriculum of the 
New State. But the small-mindedness of the novice has 
worked quite unusual havoe in a country where education 
was already far behind the highest standards of contem- 
porary Kurope. From the beginning. especially through- 
ait the lowest forms, in State-aided schools, not only is 
«great deal of time given to the learning of [rish but the 
teaching of other subjects is carried out as far as possible 
through the medium of Irish. As very few of the teachers 
ate native or perfect Irish speakers and their pupils mostly 
speak ungrammatical English and no Irish, the result is 


chaotic according to the tenets of education. This often 


becomes evident when children reach the higher forms of 


primary schools where they are brought up against a 
standard of English which could be reasonably expected 
tom these fundamentally grounded in that language. 
Politics and politicians are to blame, as they are for so 
it is held that Ireland cannot be a nation 
until her people speak their entirely own 


much else: 


again 


mce 


language as do the Lithuanians or the Hungarians. 
Arthur Griffith made the latter his model for so much that 
he planned for Ireland, but he knew well enough that 
Magyar has never become moribund; what he admired 
was the Ausgleich. And surely no visitor to Ireland has 
failed to admire if not at first to understand the beauty of 
Anglo-Irish with its pure and attractive store of verbal 
antiquities which makes one feel that the Elizabethan, like 
most other ages. had never quite died in this country. 
The language of Synge and Yeats is surely lovely; and 
national enough to serve as the model for popular speech 
in a new Ireland! Meantime, it is dying ridden with 
Americanisms, while Gaelic suffers from the unpopularity 
which dogs so much compulsory learning in the minds of 
normal men, 

This educational policy of the Free State has un- 
doubtedly hindered with the North, 
where the religious bogey shows signs of dying hard, 
During the past year there has been a certain if not 
very considerable improvement in economic conditions 
in Northern Ireland. Unemployment and the expenses 
of self-government continue to make the new régime 
none too popular on that side of the Border, but the 
Orange drums will beat as readily against Gaelicization 
as against the Pope. No one has spoken more fervently 
for a United Ireland than Mr. de Valera, the leader of 
Fianna Fail, and the Protestant northern-bred Mr. 
Blythe, who is generally regarded as the man behind 
Both are fanatical enthusiasts 
Gaelic and so working most 
Paradoxically, the 
Border in their 


rapprochement 


the Blueshirt movement. 
for the propagation of 
successfully to maintain partition. 
Communists unite both sides of the 
ranks ; as vet they are not strong enough to force their 
opponents into action. It is still difficult 
to envisage any change in the near future so far as the 
relations North South are concerned. 
These Northerners will from their 
own conception of the British Empire as readily as did 
that other North in the United States. Their rigid 
Puritan outlook will not be moved by any federal com- 
promise may ultimately be made between 
Whitehall and Merrion Square. Nor is the position 
likely to be helped by the parochialism of so many 
Free State politicians. For this must be blamed the 


common 


between and 


oppose secession 


which 
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narrow, stupid hostility of the successful popular leaders 
against the inclusion of the Anglo-Irish in the hierarchy. 
Young aristocrats, sincere in their patriotism to the new 
Ireland and bred in the tradition of government, were re- 
fused places in the Government and Civil Service which came 
easily enough to the “boys” from Cork and the Coombe. 
Participation in the Civil War is by no means the veritable 
Shibboleth which is based on social grounds and gang 
traditions ; Tammany has come home to roost. Grattan, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Parnell would find it hard 
to get a place in the Dail; at best they might find seats 
in the Senate which is about to be suppressed. Irish 
History and Irish Literature make this ban seem irra- 
tional and most unwise; the country is hardly likely 
in its new industrial age to become the potato-growing 
republic predicted by the author of Innisfree, but, all 
the same, it is too likely to wilt in poverty to afford 
to jettison good and devoted brains, even though their 
owners’ ancestors came from England centuries ago. 
Better relations will only come and be maintained on 
a lasting basis by a display of generosity and resolution 
on both sides. Certain first principles should be realized. 
First, the economie war will exhaust neither side; it is 
more injurious to Ireland in times of peace and may be 
more injurious to England in times of war or the rumours 
ef war. Secondly, the form which Irish sovereignty 


WHITE MAN, 


S a West Indian Negro, I was reared on the belief 
A that England was the one country where the black 
man was sure of getting a square deal. A square deal 
from white folk has always seemed so important to us 
black folk. Our position in the West Indies, in virtue 
of the ideas instilled into us by our English education, 
has been one of extreme self-esteem. We were made 
to believe that in none of the other colonies were the 
blacks treated as nicely as we were. 

We developed an excessive regard for the English. 
We looked upon them as the most virtuous of the 
colonizing races. It was to us a source of pride and 
conceit to be attached to England, We became even a 
bit truculent about it. 

We took on as much of English civilization as lay 
in our power. In one island, Barbadoes——a British colony 
since 1605—the natives drifted so far away from the 
African ideal as to be considered even more English 
than are the English themselves! Our love of England 
znd our wholehearted acceptance of English life and 
customs, at the expense of everything African, blinded 
us to many things. It has even made us seem a trifle 
absurd and ridiculous in the eyes of our neighbours. 
But the absurdity of our position—an ostrich-like one 
-— was not revealed to us until we began to travel... . 

I remember as a small boy going to Panama. In 
Panama, where thousands of British West Indians had 
settled, I got my first taste of prejudice— prejudice on the 
yrounds of my British nationality ! 

The natives were a mongrelized race of Latins with a 
strong feeling of antipathy toward British Negroes, 
But their hatred of us, curiously enough, had been en- 
gendered by our love of England. 

Sinee the abortive efforts of the French in the °80’s 
to dig the Panama Canal, emigrants from the British 
West Indies had settled in large numbers on the Isthmus. 
They kept sternly aloof. This, to the sensitive and 
explosive Latins, was regarded as a slight. It was inter- 


—__ 


takes is of far less importance to England than is Irelanq’, 
goodwill. Again, this is more valuable than ever x 
the strategical importance of the Irish coastline looms 
larger. The Treaty is dead, like so many other Treatie;, 
not by reason of any breach of faith—the party whic 
made it kept it—but because its political opponents are 
in power. Nowadays, the Treaty has ceased to be of 
any particular value except as whipping-boy to Mr, de 
Valera. But republicanism might become equally value. 
less if Great Britain ceased to worry about it and the 
consequences of an Ireland outside the pale of the 
Empire. At present, English opposition to secession 
is sufficient to prevent any genuine discussion of its 
demerits ; the South here is as American as the North, 
Ireland has changed; even her Rugger team has won 
the Championship by strange, new, defensive tactics, 
But she is still the same fairyland for poets and hunting. 
folk and all who are between ; her people are as carefree 
and yet wise ; as ready to welcome and laugh and argue 
as ever. If the Free State is new and poor, its people 
come of the oldest stock in Europe and are as proud as 
they should be when for centuries they have had little 
but genealogies to console them. To be lasting, recon- 
ciliation must bring honourable recognition. Out. of 
that, association may well grow and the Commonwealth of 
Empire lead the way to a new and wider stage of History, 


WHAT NOW? 


WALROND 


preted as an affront to las costumbres del pais. Reprisals 
took the shape of epithets such as chombos negros and 
occasional armed incursions into the West Indian colony, 

From Panama I went to Hayti, the Negro republic 
torn from France early in the nineteenth century by 
the rebellious slaves under the Negro general, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. In Hayti I somehow imagined that I would 
be taken at my face value as a black man. This notion 
was soon dispelled the moment I entered Port-au-Prince, 
by the violent prejudices I encountered there against all 
foreign Negroes, but particularly Negroes from the British 
West Indies. 

Instead of taking flight, I staved on, fascinated by the 
beauty of the country and the curious mentality of the 
people. I found that the Haytians, a proud and long- 
memoried, but vain and self-conscious folk, bore a grudge 
against the English. This grudge was loosely extended to 
Britain’s black wards in the Caribbean area. Personally, 
I was regarded with mixed suspicion and scorn. In the 
refined sarcasm of the country I was a vieuw anglais: 
someone on whom to take revenge for the reports about 
cannibalism, insanitation, witchcraft and political in- 
stability spread by Froude, Spenser St. John et al. 

In the northern part of Hayti I crossed the frontier 
into Santo Domingo. It was as if I was again in Panama. 
A Spanish country with a hybrid mixture of Indians, 
Negroes and Gallegos. Only the terms of endearment, 
the epithets slylv hurled at me, were not the same. I 
suddenly found that instead of a Chombo I was called a 
Cocolo. I scratched my head, mystified. 

At last, venturing down to the sugar-cane delta of San 
Pedro de Macoris. I found the revealing clue.  Cocolo, 
a rabid term of dislike, was a corruption of the word 
Tortola, the name of a nearby British isle, whence came 
thousands of Negroes annually to work in the sugar mills 
and cane fields of Santo Domingo. 

I went on to New York. I settled in the Harlem Negro 
quarter. I found the community fairly evenly dominated 
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hy Southern Negroes and West Indian emigrants. A 
wide cleavage existed between the two groups. The 
West Indian with his Scottish, Irish or Devonshire accent, 
was to the native Black who has still retained a measure 
of his African folk-culture, uproariously funny. He was 
joked at on street corners, burlesqued on the stage and 
discriminated against in business and social life. His 
pride in his British heritage and lack of racial conscious- 
ness were contemptuously put down to “ airs.” 

The white man in America, strangely, does not consider 
the West Indian a “ nigger.” He is to him a “ foreigner.” 


Now, on coming to England, West Indians invariably 
do so somewhat in the spirit of chickens coming home to 
roost. We possess the undying certainty that in England 
we shall be on the equivalent of tative soil. Trained to 
believe “ there is nothing in race,” and that there is no 
difference between ourselves and white folk, we expect 
to be treated on that basis. We do not suspect the exist- 
ence of a Colour Bar. And so thorough has been our 
British upbringing that if, in the event, we did find a 
Colour Bar, we would consider it ‘* bad form” openly 
to admit its existence, 


THIS BUYING OF BOOKS 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


T is said, but on what authority I cannot tell, that 
more books are bought in France than in either 
England or the United States. The statement, if it ke 
true, is a reversal of the facts as they were related in my 
youth; for in those days I was often assured by my 
elders, who had a contempt for the Latin races in com- 
parison with which Mr. Hitler’s Aryan preferences 
are anaemic, that, in the order of book-buying, 
America was first, England second, and the rest of the 
world nowhere. An Italian author whose sales amounted 
to 500 copies was considered, in Rome, a best-seller; a 
Frenchman, unable to live on his home sales, sighed for 
translation into English; but English and American 
authors flourished like the wicked. Now, alas, the tide has 
turned the other way. Frenchmen buy more books than 
are bought by Americans and Englishmen, and it may 
be that even Italian authors despise English sales. The 
odd fact about this alteration in the economics of 
authorship is that it coincides with an enormous increase 
inthe number of books published. About 15,000 books, 
some of which, of course, are reprints, are issued every 
year in Great Britain, and of these about 2,000 are 
novels. The reader, remembering how few books he 
himself buys and forgetting the lending libraries, must, 
when he reads those figures, wonder who on earth buys 
all the books ; for bought they must be, since publishers 
are neither philanthropists nor fools. The novels, he 
assures himself, must at least pay the cost of their pub- 
lication, otherwise no one would issue them. There his 
speculations end, if, indeed, they get so far; for the 
English people are not addicted to speculation, except on 
the Stock Exchange, and do not really care much whether 
authors live or die. 

The fact that so many books are issued in a year is 
said to be the cause of the decline in their sales. I find 
the argument hard to follow. Publishers would surcly 
reduce the number of their publications if, by so doing, 
they could increase their profits; but their tendency is 
not to lessen, but to extend, their output. It must be 
remembered, too, that a very large proportion of the 
books published in a year are text-books and works of a 
special character, interesting only to members of par- 
ticular professions. A shop-assistant who buys a book 
on salesmanship can searcely be called a book-buyer in 
the general sense of the term. When we speak of book- 
buyers we mean purchasers of books of general interest, 
and the question is—who are they? Even more im- 
portantly is it—where are they? In the days when 
hooks were very dear, books were bought in large num- 
bers, and it was then commonly said of a notable volume 
that a gentleman’s library was unfurnished without it. 
Gentlemen’s libraries must be nearly empty these days, 
for gentlemen are not only refraining from buying any 


books, but are busily selling those their ancestors bought: 
In spite, however, of the great decline in literacy among 
gentlemen, 15,000 volumes are published every year ; 
and, in spite of that great issue of books, the vast 
majority of authors do not earn the wages of an inferior 
cook. I am not suggesting that an author should be 
paid as much as a good cook, for I regard a good cook 
with the awe and veneration that are due to very rare 
persons; but I do suggest that an author ought to be 
paid at least as much as a bad cook, and that he should 
be better paid than mere tin-openers. 

My feelings on the subject of book-buying are, I 
do not doubt, prejudiced and embittered, but, even 
if they were not prejudiced and embittered, I should still 
possess them. I think that people ought to buy more 
books, and that the old ambition to possess some sort of 
a library should be revived. It is no answer to say that 
houses are small. and becoming smaller, and that there is 
now no room for books in them. Nor is it any answer to 
say that books are a great nuisance to transport when one 
has to remove to another house. If our houses are too 
small for the accommodation of books, then we should build 
bigger ones, and if it is a nuisance to transport them, then 
we should stay where we are. We have no right to go 
galumphing up and down the earth if, as a result of our 
restless habits, books are neglected. I am sometimes told 
by those who do not buy books that they prefer to think 
for themselves, rather than to read other people's thoughts. 
The mess in which the world now is ought to cure them of 
wishing to think for themselves, but, in fact, do these 
people ever think ? 

But if anyone asserts that my feelings are prejudiced 
and embittered. I shall not deny the statement. I am 
prejudiced: I am embittered. I deeply resent the 
suggestion that any book is too dear to be bought, but 
that other articles, other means of entertainment and 
illumination may be bought. no matter how much they 
cost. People who will spend six shillings on a pound of 
chocolate without turning a hair, will shudder at the 
thought of spending seven shillings and sixpence on a 
novel, and will behave as if they had been stricken with 
the palsy at the suggestion that they should spend a 
guinea on anv book, I lately published a book, entitled 
God's Soldier. in two volumes at 36s. The book, which is 
the life of General William: Booth and a history of The 
Salvation Army. may have a limited appeal. Iam ready 
to believe that more people are interested in detective 
stories than are interested in a genius of religion or the 
history of one of the greatest religious organizations in 
the world. I make no complaint of those people who say 
that the fact that I spent the best part of seven years in 
writing this book, and that I have no hope of recovering 
the money I spent in research and secretarial expenses, is 
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no reason why they, who take no interest in the subject 
of the book, should buy or even borrow it. But I have a 
complaint against people who, professing to be “ very 
interested ” in it, object to paying 36s. for it, not on the 
ground that they cannot afford such a sum, but on the 
ground that 36s. is a large sum to pay for any book. 

In one week that complaint was made to me by three 
women of large means. One of them, already ‘wealthy, 
had just inherited about £15,000 ; another, at the moment 
of complaint, was, with several members of her family, 
enjoying a totally unnecessary holiday, which could not 
have cost less than £40 a week; and the third, the 
owner of an expensive house at one seaside resort, was 
starting a long and expensive stay at an hotel in another. 
These women, none of whom has ever earned a penny in 
her life, would spend 36s. on an afternoon’s amusement, 
and not notice that they had spent the money, but the 
suggestion that they should spend this sum on a book in 
which they’ profess to be “ very interested,” almost 
causes them to behave as if they were in the throes of a 
financial panic. 

I make no apology for illustrating the argument I am 
pressing in this article from my own experience ; for here I 
am reporting facts that are indisputable and first hand. 
The ladies whose attitude towards book buying I have 
mentioned are not exceptional: they are representative 
of the mass of men and women. We grudge the money 
we spend on books, although we spend much larger sums 
on less substantial pleasures. I recall, without pleasure, 
an incident which occurred in the last years of the War. 
I was then a patient in a private hospital where a great 
many V.A.D.’s worked. About that time, Mr. H. G. 
Wells issued his long novel, Joan and Peter, at, if I 
remember aright, nine shillings. The price was unusual, 
and was charged because of the story’s length and the 
high cost of production, Paper was then exceedingly 
expensive. One of the V.A.D.’s bought the novel, and 
when I asked how she had enjoyed it, she replied, “ Oh, 
I loved it!” but she grumbled greatly at its price. ‘‘ Nine 
shillings,” she said, “ is an awful lot of money to pay for 
a book!” I reminded her of a visit she and her sister 
had made to a West End theatre where a revue was being 
performed, She had bought stalls, costing 12s. 6d. cach, 
and had treated her sister toluncheonand tea. The journey 
to and from the theatre had been made in a taxi-cab, 
Her reply, when I asked her what the revue was like, 
was “Rotten! I never such piffle!... .” 
“Hum!” said I, a little smugly I am afraid, “ you spent 
the best part of £3 on taking your sister to a revue that 
neither of you liked, but you grumble like the devil at 
paying nine shillings for Joan and Peter, which has given 
you several evenings’ enjoyment. The revue is over and 
done with! ...” “ Thank God!” she interrupted. 
“But you've still got Jean and Peter,” 1 continued, 
“and can lend it to everybody in the hospital. You 
ean re-read it as often as you like. You can keep it for 
the rest of your life, or you can sell it and recover part of 
the money you paid for it. And yet you grumble!” 
**T never thought of it like that,” she replied, and then 
added, “* All the same, nine shillings is a lot to pay for a 


saw 


book!” I gave her up as hopeless. Alas, hers is the 
common attitude taken towards books. They are 


thought to be dear at any price. 

What is to become of our authors if this attitude is 
niaintained, if the rumour that book buying is in decline 
in Anglo-Saxon countries ? Authors could, until recent 
years, eke out their inadequate earnings from their 
writings by selling articles to the newspapers, but this 
source of income is drying up. A well-known novelist, 


———=—.. 


luckily not dependent on his earnings, informed - 
recently that he, who formerly had a fair number , 
articles commissioned every year, had had only 
published in the last three years! He wondered hy, 
writers less happily placed than himself, lived, ang 
wondered, too. I am still wondering. I have heanj » 
a novelist or two who have secured themselves by mary, 
ing well, as university professors are obliged to do i 
America, for otherwise they cannot afford to be pro. 
fessors ; but the supply of wealthy women is small, ay; 
becoming smaller, as a result of taxation, and, in ayy 
event, it is not every wealthy woman who wants to man; 
an author. Handsome young Guardsmen are yop 
attractive. Life is hard these days for writers, and, | 
fear, is likely to become harder. 


THE SEA 


H* didn’t notice anything at first, he being a litt 

deaf; and then she eried so quictly. Her was 
always one like that. But now as she put down his plate 
of hot-pot he noticed it. Red-eyed with crying. He put 
down his knife and fork. 

“Aye! lass, ast summat appened bad? — Tell the 
faither.” So into that granite-like face flushed feeling 
for her. “ Ah!” he said. She stood erect, her pale face 
drawn, hands clenched, but he did not see these, being 
hidden by the table. Eyes to eyes they faced each other 
across the table. 

** Speak lass, what be afraid of ?. Thee own faither?” 
Now she raised her eyes, looking above his head, out 
through the back window, like her fortitude had given 
way under his steady glance. Very quietly, dragging her 
words, she said under her breath : 

* It’s—im !” 

With much looking at her his dinner was going eold, 
but he had forgotten about it, seeing her so quiet, tensed, 
like she might explode any minute. 

“Who? D’you mean Samuel ?” 

ves.” 

“T telt ver, didn’t 1? 
happen ? ” 


Didn't I telt yer whatd 
So the tlood of feeling broke in her at last. 
* Aye lass, lass!” he said. ‘ Doan’t, doan’t. It’s fair 
awful. Tell me about it. Tell thee faither.” 

She turned her back on him, as though her very 
thoughts had determined the action. She was thinking 
of “ “im” now. She was thinking how only ten hours ago 
he had run away from her. Codded her.  Sneaked off 
like a thief. Left her stranded in that little street. Why 
had he gone? What had she done? She loved him. 
And now he had sneaked off, 

“Aye! I telt yer long ago, soon’s I set eyes on ‘im. 
Didn't I telt yer he wouldn't stay. "Im! Samuel! No. 
They never do. Summat pulls harder than women, lass.” 

He pushed his plate away and got up from the table, 
He went to her and put his hands on her shoulder. She 
lowered her head. She could not look at him now. All 
feeling was gone. She was like stone. 

“Summat pulls harder than love, love,” he said. 
“ Don’t fret theeself lass. Maybe it were all for the best. 
But I telt yer, an’ doan’t say I didn’t. But come, love, 
you mustn't take on so. Forget about ’im. °*E were 
no good. ‘Them seafarin’ folk never are, bein’ ’ere today 
and gone tomorrow. But I telt yer, now didna ? ” 

Gently he stroked her arm. Was much feeling in him 
now, seeing her all broke up. But he’d known all along. 
Those kind never stayed, because they couldn’t ; never 
kept promises because they can’t. And there she was, 
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sarah died. 
“Ah! lass,” 
weeks you'll ‘ardly remember ‘is mug. An’ he'll have 
forgot about thee too. Them kind are like that.” She 
pushed his hard hands away and went out of the kitchen. 
He watched her go. Heard her climbing the stairs. Ah! 


+ But what could ’e do? Nowt. She'd gone up there to 


ey her ‘eart out. That was it. She was always one 
like that. “Idin’ things. He followed her up the stairs, 
making no noise. He stood on the landing outside her door. 

“Aye! The poor lass! Fair breakin’ her ‘eart about 
‘n” He went in to her. 

“'Ow’d it all happen, lass ?”’ he said. 

“Qh!” she said, hiding her face from him. “ Oh! 


jon't ask me. ’E promised, ’e promised me on ‘is 


knees, ‘IH chuck it tomorrow for you, Anne,’ he said. 
‘'— promised most faithful. ‘I won't go,’ ’e said. 
‘Ido promise thee, lass. Ill chuck it aH up. Anyow 


I don’t want no more sea.’ ” 


Ave! I telt yer all 
along *e was a cod. They can’t ‘elp it. The sea pulls 
‘om away all the time. No. They just won’t give it up. 
(ome, lass, thee’ll get ower that. ’Ast had owt to eat the 


I've had enough of it. 
“An’ vou believed ’im, lass. 


day ?” 

“We were just walkin’ along, ’im savin’ ’ow he’d took 
an oath on it. Then ’e bunked. Down a dark jigger. 
(ouldn’t say straight what ‘e ‘ad in his mind.” Between 
sobs she continued her story. He knelt by the chair, 
stroking her hair. 

“Ah! lass” he said. “ Thee’ll never leave owd faither 
So what was real tenderness in him was like 
poison to her, she thinking how as Samuel had gone 
there was no other for her. 

“Lonely!” she cried in her mind. “ Lonely.” 

“Come!” he said, and lifted her up. He took her 


” 
now, 


downstairs again. ‘Yon ‘ot-pot’s cowld now,” he 
said, She was silent. ‘*’Ot-pot,” she thought. It was 
like a pin-prick against her vain dreamings. 

“It’s no more’n warm,” he said, ‘* but itll do.” He 
ate in silence. She poured out his tea, sugared it. She 


kept walking about the kitchen. He stirred the tea. 
“A bloody caution,” he said in his mind. ‘ Seein’ how 
let's put on all the time.” °“E couldn't stand it ‘imself. 
Again he got up from the table and went to her, taking 
her in his arms, holding her tight. 

Ah! 


lass. Blast “Im, any’ow. 


Her ‘eart was fair thumpin’ again’ his. Poor 
** doan’t, doan’t 
He crushed her tight. so her face was hidden 
from him, but still he could hear her sobs, her heart. 

Ah! If ’e’d kep’ his word, where'd I be ? Nowhere. 
So in his heart he was glad. No. ’E knew. *E knew 
them sort never came back, Ieast, Samuel wouldn't. So 
he wanted to say to her, “’E‘IL never come back here, lass, 
it’sthe blinkin’ end.” But he could not dothis. No. Cruel. 

“Lass, when a man bunks "is way down a jigger ‘e’s no 


“Love isn’t everythin’, love,” he said. 
take on so.” 


good.” -He took a red handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped her eyes, 
“There now!” he said, ‘“ there now.” She was 


jeter now like all her thoughts of * ‘im ” had cooled. 
“Smile, lass,” he said. ‘ Wouldn't bunk off on owd 
‘ther, would thee?” She was smiling through her 
ears. That 
E. knew. 


- 


was better. 

She'd forget *im, ’e was no good any’ow, 

an’ her’d be with him still, an’ of course knowin’ sailors 

like “e did, well, it was endo. Never see Samuel again. 
“There now,” he said, and let her go. Then he went 


back to the table and finished his supper. 


asaiha 


lass he had left, a real mother to him too, since MARGINAL COMMENTS 
he said, “ forget about it. In a few By ROSE MACAULAY 
7 ISS —— has taken a gruesome subject for her 


novel ... It is a study of conditions at a woman’s 
college in Oxford.” 

These words, by an intelligent male reviewer in an in- 
telligent magazine met my eyes yesterday, and set me 
speculating on a question which has often puzzled me 
before. Why do male reviewers believe that life in a 
woman’s college is gruesome? Or even “thin and 
self-conscious ” (to quote this recent critic further) ? 
There is, of course, the natural masculine inclination to 
disbelieve that a community of young women can enjoy 
as vivid and full a life together as a community of young 
men. And, of late this inclination has been 
supported by various lady novelists, who have subscribed 
to the conventional theory by presentments of female 
collegiate life at Oxford (Cambridge is, for some reason, 
less articulate on this subject) which have (it is said 
by their contemporaries) singularly little relation to 
actuality. These authoresses have sometimes written well, 
sometimes ill. Sometimes, no doubt, the picture drawn is 
true to the vision of the writer, who has, for this or that 
Sometimes, 


years, 


reason, seen it from an unusual angle. 
probably (and very naturally) college life, like school life, 
is found too monotonous for an ordinary novel, and is there- 
fore spiced with Love, Engagements, Gentlemen Friends, 
and the rest of the conventional seasoning. I have not 
seen the novel which evoked the comment quoted above ; 
but I gather from the author's contemporaries that she 
may not be a very successful chronicler of this kind of life. 
It is, in fact, like its male counterpart, a difficult life to 
make, in a novel, at once interesting and true. But it could 
be done (as it has occasionally, though rarely, been done 
for men—The Babe B.A., Sinister Street, The Longest 
Journey. come to one’s mind, and, more recently, The 
Oxford Circus) by the right novelist, who could convey the 
peculiar attraction of what the reviewer already quoted 
calls the half-cooked. After all, you cannot expect 
people between eighteen and twenty-two to be vet done 
to aturn. But there is charm (to transfer the metaphor 
from the kitchen to the greenwood) in the squawkings 
and cheepings of these callow birds. If there were none, 
I suppose. the birds would not be, as they are, for ever 
Many young girls are bores, 


lo oo) 


mating. but many are not. 
And there are, among 


amusing, intelligent, vivacious, high-spirited, intellectual, 


those sent to a university, enough 


or otherwise pleasing young women to make one another 
good company. They do not bore cach other, since the 
young have a natural addiction to the society of their 
contemporaries. You may see them, any night, gathered 
round a fire, talking and arguing on all manner of topics, 
with the zea! and satisfaction proper to their years. They 
and their conversation seem callow enough to adults, but 
not so to themselves. It would be unusually ill luck for 
a young woman at college if all her year chanced to be 
bores. This seems to be the testimony of many genera- 
tions, from that of my aunts down to the latest voung 
fledglings now up. Friends, work, games, the river, rooms 
of their own, comparative grown-up freedom, the Univer- 
sity atmosphere—those who enjoy none of these things 
should obviously not have come up, but come out instead, 
No doubt but that some young ladies better suited to the 
one make a mistake and do the other. And possibly 
some of these write these curious, misleading novels. I 
commend the theme to gifted and veracious young 
graduates. Were I not one of the world’s least efficient 
novelists, I would try it myself. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Opera 
The Coming Season 


In three weeks’ time Covent Garden Theatre will open its 
doors for the season of opera, which will no doubt be described, 
like its nine predecessors, as the most brilliant since the War. 
It has been heralded, again as usual, by the grumbling, 
public and private, of patrons whose individual wishes have 
not been respected. Some of these complaints display an 
absurd ignorance of the conditions under which opera is 


produced at Covent Garden, and so have allowed the 
management to ride away from others that have real 
substance, 


The letter to The Times—badly drafted though it was, 
like most letters composed by several hands—in which more 
than 150 Members of Parliament complained of the absence 
of English singers from the preliminary announcements, had 
this justification that the management persists in regarding 
the English members of the company as of little account for 
purposes of publicity. It is possible that the names of 
singers who are constantly before the public, for instance, at 
Sadler’s Wells have not the same attraction as those of their 
foreign colleagues, who may or may not sing as well. It is 
for the Covent Garden management to eradicate this kind of 
snobbery, which is but one symptom of their preferment of 
the social aspect of the season over its artistic quality. Until 
the management shows its confidence in English singers by 
placing their names beside those of their colleagues from 
Germany and Italy, the public will continue to undervalue 
the merits of native artists, unless they come to Covent Garden 
with reputations gained abroad. 

We are to have, this year, a ** Rossini-Wagner Festival,” 
a nice study in contrasts, followed by a selection of French, 
Russian and Italian operas. The only novelty is Rossini’s 
L'Italiana in Algeri, which is likely to consolidate the revived 
reputation of the composer more successfully than Cenerentola 
did last year. But it will have to stand comparison with 
Jl Barbiere, which public opinion has decided to regard as 
Rossini’s masterpiece, and in the long run public opinion is 
seldom wrong. Prince Igor, to be sung presumably in French 
or German, since English would be beneath the dignity of a 
*‘ grand”? season, is the only remaining work to excite a 
flutter of interest in the hardened opera-goer, 

One hears the question: * If Rossini, why not Mozart ?” 
and to that there are several answers. The one I shall give is 
that we should be thankful that those great and subtle master- 
pieces are to be preserved once more this year from the mis-hand- 
ling to which they have been subjected in the past by a mixed 
polyglot cast, in a theatre too vast for them and without the 


weeks of concentrated rehearsal that alone could secure 
adequate performances. Moreover, there is to be another 


Mozart Festival at Glyndebourne, where Mr. Christie, in the 
manner of an eighteenth-century nobleman, has established 
a theatre, ideal in size, and has collected singers, polyglot 
indeed, who are sufficiently rehearsed to give co-ordinated 
performances of the operas in their original languages. Four 
operas, two German and two Italian, are to be given this 
year and Glyndebourne will be a centre of attraction to all who 
eare for opera at its greatest. 

In the meantime, Sadler's Wells carries on its good work, 
This week it has added, too late for notice, Stanford's The 
Travelling Companion to its repertory. I hope that any 
faintness of interest displayed by the public in this curious 
medley of mysticism and comedy, elevated by the genius of a 
yreat composer, will not dissuade Miss Baylis from keeping it 
on the stage next year and adding to it more of its kind. It 
seems to have taken something like five years for the public 
to appreciate Otello for the masterpiece it is, and the once thin 
house has filled up for its performance. So may it be with 
English Opera, if a similar perseverance is applied. And 
only so can English Opera be established as a living art. 
Then, perhaps, even Coyent Garden may deign to notice its 
existence, DyNELEY Hussey, 





Cinema 
“Sanders of the River.” At the Leicester Squate Theat, 


Tue name of Sanders carries magic in Nigeria. Under jj 
astutely paternal rule the tribes are peaceful and prosperoy, 
but once he is away on leave trouble starts. Two Fenegade 
white men, trading illegally in guns and gin, spread a rumoy 
that he is dead, and King Mofobula sends his warriors to stea| 
the wife of Chief Bosambo, Sanders’ faithful ally. Bosam}y 
goes after his wife, and Sanders, returning by air from thy 
coast, hastens up river in his old paddle-steamer and Opens 
fire on Mofobula’s village just in time to save Bosambo fro, 
a lingering death. 


That is the basis of Sanders of the River, a London Filns 
production inspired by the Edgar Wallace stories and directa 
by Zoltan Korda, with Leslie Banks as Sanders and Pa 
Robeson as Bosambo. The open-air sequences were take, 
mainly in Africa, and there are vivid patches of local colou, 
but African atmosphere is nevertheless not the film’s strongest 
point. It is disconcerting to hear the Africans speakin 
English even among themselves, and Paul Robeson’s songs ar 
a weird blend of adapted Congo melodies with English lyric 
by Mr. Arthur Wimperis. Mr. Robeson himself is an impressiy: 
figure, and carries off his fairly easy part with muscular grace, 
but Miss Nina Mae McKinney, as his wife, Lilongo, is so very 
elegant, so very cool and assured, that one feels she must have 
driven straight to Nigeria from Fifth Avenue, probably in, 
Pierce-Arrow limousine. The producers, too, have been con: 
pelled to hold up the action rather too often in order to mak 
room for glimpses of native life—war dances, village council, 
a parade of war canoes and so on—and the film takes a lon 
time to become really exciting. However, many of the local 
scenes are well done, and there are some particularly attractive 
panoramas of herds of game galloping over the grass-land 
under the shadow of Sanders’ aeroplane. The film gives a good 
impression—slightly idealised, perhaps-—of British adminis- 
tration in East Africa, and a great deal of trouble has evident) 
been taken over all the technical details. As a dramatic ston 
it is not entirely successful, but it is a creditable and picturesqu 
attempt to bring an original atmosphere of tropical life ani 
adventure on to the screen. 


** Escape Me Never.” At the London Pavilion 


Miss ELISABETH BERGNER was badly cast in Catherine th 


Great, her first English-speaking talkie. Escape Me Nev 
gives her a real chance and she takes it magnificently. Ther 
is something a little artificial, I think, about Miss Margare! 
Kennedy’s story of Caryl and Sebastian, the contrasted som 
of Albert Sanger, for it is not really a law of nature thai 
decent behaviour must be fatal to musical genius. The stor 
however, is dramatically effective, and Gemma, the wail 
of uncertain parentage who marries Sebastian and sticks to 
him through poverty and misfortune, is a very appealing figure. 
The part gives full scope to the peculiarly fluid quality of 
Miss Bergner’s acting, which allows her to run swiftly through 
the most varied emotions without a sign of effort or a trace 6i 
rhetoric. Sebastian and Caryl, too, are very well acted by 
Hugh Sinclair and Griffith Jones, and Miss Penelope Dudley 
Ward, as Fenella, Caryl’s wealthy fiancée, makes a more that 
promising first appearance. 


The film is a British and Dominions production directed} 
by Paul Czinner and admirably photographed by George) 
Perinal. Dr. Czinner handles the action with smooth assuranet > 


until the approach of the emotional crisis—the death ¢ 


Gemma’s baby—and then he loses his sense of proportiol | 


It may be right that the pulse of the film itself should seeti 


almost to halt at this point, but there is no need for a mult-f 


plication of episodes all moving like a funeral processiot. 
But the skill of the performers manages fairly well to hold thi 
story together; and I must say that I cannot remembe 


a talkie in which the range and quality of the acting are “ 


consistently satisfying. 
Cnarues Davy 
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Att 
Applied Arts 


Me. McKnicut Kavrrer is an artist who makes me resent 
the division of the arts into major and minor. Since he is 
not a pure painter or sculptor or architect, but an illustrator 
and a designer of book-covers and posters, he must, tech- 
nically, be classed as minor, but as I looked round the exhibi- 
tion of his works at Messrs. Lund Humphries’ galleries in 
Bedford Square I was led to think: “If he is minor, who 
then is major—at any rate among his English con- 
temporaries ?” For.Mr. Kauffer does to perfection every- 
thing to which he sets his hand, and it is only our inherited 
prejudice that somehow a poster is always a frivolity that 
prevents us from fully acknowledging his brilliance. 

I hope that Mr. Kauffer will not take offence if I suggest 
that his achievement is really parallel with that of a very 
yood translator in literature. (He will, I think, forgive me 
if he recollects that this puts him aesthetically parallel with 
the Anglican divines who composed the Authorized Version 
of the Bible.) He has not himself invented any of the 
important styles such as Cubism or Superrealism which have 
appeated in the last thirty years, nor has he even taken a 
direct part in their inception. What he has done is rather 
to take from these styles as soon as they appeared exactly 
those elements which were relevant to his particular purposes 
and has translated these clements into terms of illustration 
or poster art. It is remarkable how quick off the mark 
Mr. Kauffer has always been. In 1919 he was using the 
methods of the later kinds of Cubism, and by 1926 he had 
already spotted the possibilities of Superrealism and used its 
methods in a poster of the British Museum representing a large 
statue of Socrates. Superrealism, with its direct reliance on 
appeal to the sub-conscious, ought to be the art perfectly 
adapted to the poster, and Mr. Kauffer has fully exploited it. 
His adaptation of the deliberate distortion of perspective 
practised by the Superrealists and his play with certain 
repeated motifs, such as the raised hand, all produce posters 
which arrest and slightly puzzle the passer-by. But, apart 
from producing admirable posters, Mr. Kauffer has rendered 
another important service to modern art. By using the 
methods of the more advanced schools and by putting them 
before the men in the street in such a way as to catch them 
off their guard, so that they are lured into liking the poster 
before they realize that it is just the kind of thing which 
they loathe in the exhibition gallery, by this means he has 
familiarized a very wide public with the conventions of 
modern painting and has greatly increased the chances which 
modern painters, who are not involved in publicity, have of 
being appreciated and widely enjoyed. 

Other branches of the minor, or applied arts are repre- 
sented at the exhibition at Heal’s which, by its title, Art in 
Industry, directly challenges comparison with the winter 
exhibition at Burlington House. Moreover, it is a comparison 
that it can bear with perfect serenity. What the combined 
industries of Kngland, helped by official patronage and by 
apparently unlimited expense, completely failed to do, has 
been done by a single firm, on a much smaller scale it is 
true. but with entire suecess. The reason for this is pre- 
sumably that the bigger exhibition was either misdirected 
or not directed, whereas the show at Heal's is either conceived 
by a single mind or at any rate the expression of a single 
sound tradition. Whereas Burlington House was filled 
with costly and useless display, Heal’s have mainly concen 
trated on simplicity of design and good quality of material. 
Not all their exhibits are cheap, but nearly all are good and 
the range of values can be indicated by the fact that there 
is at least one very captivating curtain stuff which costs 
a shilling a yard—-and is guaranteed fadeless into the 
bargain, All kinds of furnishing are represented, from a 
kitchen with white enamelled wood cupboards and stainless 
steel sink to a luxurious bedroom complete with thickly 
woven counterpane of blue or pink wool. The fact that this 
is practically an all-English exhibition makes the comparison 
with Burlington House even closer and the victory of Heal’s 
even more decisive. But we still wait for an exhibition of the 
best foreign applied art. 

ANTHONY Bint. 


Wunder des Lebens 


[Von Einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


In Berlin wurde in diesen Tagen die Ausstellung “ Das 
Wunder des Lebens” eréffnet. In dieser Schau soll zum 
ersten Male der Mensch in seiner Beziehung zum Universum 
gezeigt werden. Nach der Ausstellung ‘“ Deutsches Volk- 
Deutsche Arbeit” im vergangenen Jahre, die der Wirt- 
schaft gewidmet war, soll im ‘* Wunder des Lebens”’ der 
Mensch zu seinem Rechte kommen. 


Zehn Organisationen haben diese Ausstellung ins Leben 
gerufen : Das Rote Kreuz, Deutsches Frauenwerk, Deutsches 
Hygiene-Museum, Hauptgesundheitsamt der Stadt Berlin, 
Nationalsozialistische Volkswohlfahrt, Rassenpolitisches Amt 
der NSDAP, Reichsausschuss fiir Volksgesundheitsdienst, 
Reichsgesundheitsamt, Reichsheimstittenamt, Statistisches 
Reichsamt. Von allen diesen Aemtern ist jenes fiir Rassen- 
politik am wichtigsten. Denn diese Ausstellung soll den 
etwas verblassten Rassegedanken wieder stirker popular 
machen. 


Die grossen Themen der Schau sind: Die Lehre vom 
Leben, Triiger des Lebens, Erhaltung des Lebens, Statten des 
Lebens. Sie sind die vier Siitze einer Symphonie des Lebens, 
das hier in Bildern, Denkmilern, Modellen und Statistiken 
zu Worte kommt. Die Form dieser Ausstellung ist durchaus 
neuartig. 

In der Abteilung * Lehre vom Leben” wird uns der 
menschliche Organismus in sciner Vielgestaltheit gezeigt. 
Den Mittelpunkt bildet der “ Durchsichtige Mensch,” eine 
Héehstleistung wissenschaftlicher und handwerklicher Prazi- 
sionsarbeit. 


Die Familie ist der ** Trigger des Lebens.” Die Familie ist 
das Idol des Dritten Reiches. Auf dieser Ausstellung ist ihr 
eine ganze Halle gewidmet. Hier kann man die Schulung 
der Miitter studieren, hier wird der Fetisch der kinderreichen 
Familie enthiillt. Eine die in’ vierfacher 
Menschengrésse die Halle beherrscht, lisst in Abstiinden von 
fiinf Minuten neun Sehliige ert6nen. Das bedeutet, das inner- 
halb von fiinf Minuten in Deutschland neun Kinder geboren 
werden. Eine Sanduhr unter dem Glockenturm zeigt, dass 
in derselben Zeit sieben Menschen gestorben sind. Der 
Glockenhof, der den Lebensturm umgibt, ist mit symbolischen 
Gestalten cines arischen Bildhauers namens Alfred Vocke 
geschmiickt. Um diese Symbole von Leben und Tod grup- 
pieren sich Familie, Voik, Nation. Das ganze bevélkerungs- 
politische Material ist hier zu sehen. 


Lebensglocke, 


Erhaltung des Lebens steht im Zeichen von Gesundheits- 
schutz und Gesundheitsfiihrung. Mutterschutz und Siug- 
lingspflege, aber auch die gesamte Gesundheitspflege sind hier 
zuhause, Es ist dies vornehmlich die Halle der Schaubilder. 

Stiitten des Lebens schliesslich zeigen die Arbeit, die der 
Mensch im Lauf der Jahrtausende far seine Wohnstiitte 
geleistet hat. Die Kleinwohnung der Jungvermihlten, das 
Kigenhaus der Kinderreichen, das Bauernsiedlerhaus der 
Kolonisten, der Erbhof des bodenstiindigen Bauern fiihren uns 
zur Siedlung. Grosstadtblock und Dorfsiedlung miinden im 
Ziele des vilkischen Siedlungswerkes, der in die Landschaft 
gebetteten Kleinstadt. Zuriick zur Scholle, das ist auch hier 
der Weisheit letzter Schluss. 

Neben diesen vier Hauptsiiulen ist in den sieben Hallen 
noch viel interessantes zu sehen. Da ist das Mikrovivarium, 
das die kleinsten Lebewesen in zw6lftausendfacher Ver- 
groésserung dem staunendem Volke lichtbildhaft vorfiihrt. 
Da sind Sonderschauen iiber Ernihrung, Erholung, Geistes- 
kultur, Kunst und viele andere Dinge zu sehen. So kommt 
ein jeder Besucher fiir den Kintrittspreis von einer Reichsmark 
voll auf seine Kosten. 

Der Reichsinnenminister Frick, der erste deutsche Haken- 
kreuz-Minister, eréffnete als Protektor dieser Schau den Reigen 
der Giiste, zu denen neben einem Dutzend von Gesandten 
auch der franzisische und der Sowjet-Botschafter gehérten. 
In seiner Ansprache bezeichnete Herr Frick den National- 
sozialismus nicht als Revolution, sondern als eine geistige 
Umwiilzung. Fiir ihn ist der Sozialismus identisch mit einer 
Volksgemeinschaft, die jeden einzelnen ohne Ansehen von 
Stand und Person eingliedert. | ya 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Footpaths 

A vigorous effort is being made—largely through the 
ageney of Sir Lawrence Chubb’s almost devastating know- 
ledge and zeal—to persuade local councils to make complcte 
surveys of the footpaths within their area and, if possible, 
to erect finger-posts. The Act that came into foree two 
years ago was a walker’s charter. It gives every local body— 
and indeed every landlord—the opportunity to fix rights of 
way for all time. A simpler and more sensible Bill was seldom 
passed. It reduced to a minimum the cost of any immediate 
dispute in law, and did away with the need of any future 
disputes. But it will fail of its purpose if local councils, 
especially parish councils and rural district councils and 
landowners, do not sit up and take notice. 

* * * * 


The Value of Maps 

Some admirable survey maps have already been made and 
published. One of the best is for the Watford district, and 
it contains about 600 paths open to the public. The amusing 
suggestion was made at a meeting (held at the new building 
of the R.I.B.A.) for the purpese (in Mr. Churchill’s idiom) 
of gingering the local councils of Hertfordshire that the 
quaint old habit of beating the bounds should be revived in a 
new form. The intense local patriotism of the Saxon village, 
surviving into later times, was at least one cause of this 
picturesque habit: villages are not as proud as they used 
to be; but the desire for access to the heart of the country 
is much stronger than ever it was. What a bright festival 
it would be if our villagers appointed one day in the year 
for perambulating the footpaths and bridlepaths dedicated 
to the public, to the end of demonstrating beyond all question 
which paths were truly and legally rights of way. Such a 
ceremony would have several incidental advantages. Some 
public roads disappear by the same process as destroyed the 
Garden of “den. I know one road, once well metalled, on 
which the growth was so big and plentiful that an out-of- 
work villager kept his family alive by cutting and selling 
the timber. The barbs of nettles as well as of wire have 
obstructed other paths that would be a godsend to the 


pedestrian. If any village will organize such a path-beating 
annual celebration it will certainly receive the highest 


measure of publicity ; 
service. 


and one object lesson would be of 


*k * * * 


Dispersed Lightning 

I am forced to return yet again to the subject of lightning, 
in its effect on trees, by a very interesting letter from one of 
our great gardeners, if greatness in gardening depends on 
affection for the ** green thoughts ” engendered by tree and 
shrub. After a clap and flash that were almost simultaneous, 
it was scen that a sequoia (a tree that some people still call 
Wellingtonia) had been struck by a sort of dispersed lightning. 
The leaves had scorched over a considerable area but the 
trunk was untouched as in the case of a Hertfordshire lime 
described in an earlier note. A yew nearby had _ suffered 
apparently from the same cause. Perhaps that parish has, 
like the oak, some aflinity for lightning, for several curious 
things have happened there. The church was severely struck ; 
and among other freaks the lightning ran round the gutters 
under the eaves, broke them at the joins and went to earth 
below them in ten places, making holes a few inches wide 
that could not be plumbed by an ordinary walking-stick. 
Nearby an old tree about 160 feet high was struck ; and the 
middle, which was rotten, set alight. 
hollow and rotten, went up another 40 or 50 feet. 


One of the boughs, also 
This, too, 
was seen smoking like a factory chimney until the inner 
furnace burnt through the wood at its base and brought it 
down. 
* * * * 

A Tree-creeper s Choice 

The trunk of a sequoia would not unnaturally be saved 
by the protective boughs and perhaps by the bark, which is 
like the bark of no other familiar tree. It is very thick and 
very soft. You may hit it as hard as you will with your fist 


and not risk barking your knuckles ; and this quality endears 
it to one af our native birds. 


The tree-creepers delight to 


roost in the warm crevices. These neat, comfortable roostin, 
hollows are on occasion rubbed as smooth as the hole where ; 
bumble bee has wintered, and the same bird is fond of anothe 
alien tree, Cobbett’s friend, the acacia, but he likes that fy, 
nesting purposes. The buckling of the thick bark provide, 
just the hiding and shelter that the species seck. They 4, 
not enjoy holes as the tit or nuthatch, but something in th: 
way of a crevice ; and if that is made by a lifting of the Dark 
so much the better. 
* i * * 

More Butterflies 

For some reason not easy to decipher the population ¢ 
butterflies, especially the more splendid butterflies, seems ty 
be multiplying in England. I have seldom seen so many 
lesser tortoiseshells as emerged this March. It is reported 
that a quantity of red admirals, perhaps the loveliest of aj 
our butterflies, have successfully hibernated, though thi 
was once held by the specialists to be a very rare occurrence, 
Again, within the last two or three years, the Comma—tha: 
quaint unmistakeable butterfly—has been seen in fair number 
far outside the range attributed to it in the text-books. } 
has become common. Twenty years ago our park-keepen 
tried to breed butterflies in the London parks, especially in 
Battersea; but all the chrysalises, as I saw at the time, wer 
saten out by the parasites that are the chief enemies. Haye 
such parasites for some reason been reduced ? Perhaps it 
would be worth while to repeat the Battersea experiment, 
These lovely insects may be safely multiplied, for it is a blessed 
fact that virtually no butterfly in the list, with the exception 
of the common white, does any particular harm at any stag 
of its life’s history. The more evil grubs belong to the moths 
and flies and beetles. 

* * * * 


Multiplying Rabbits 

From every part of the country come tales of the multitude 
of rabbits; it is perhaps unparalleled in England. The 
reasons for this plague, for it is hardly less, are two, on 
biological, one economic! First, the seasons have 
very congenial for breeding ; and the rabbit is the greenfly 
of the mammal world. Secondly. the professional enemies of 


been 


the rabbit have greatly diminished their activities. Th 
rabbit has lost value, cither because the number put on 
the market was excessive or because other meat food is 


preferred ; and in some countries the rabbit is not considered 
fit for human consumption, While the price was high the 
trappers killed off most of the natural enemies of the rabbit, 
especially, in the west, the foxes. The balance of nature 
was upset. There were not enough vermin left to recover 
from the campaign against them; and the artificially pro- 
tected rabbit multiplied beyond measure the moment its 
value declined. It must, however, be admitted that this 
host of rabbits is apparent in the Home Counties and other 
places where professional trappers have never prevailed. 
* * * * 


Orange Daffodils 

The evolution of the daffodil proceeds apace. A wonderful 
show was held by the R.H.S. on the eve of the date when 
the wild Lent Lilies began to carpet with gold the paddocks 
of Hertford and Hereford, to quote two of their favourite 
grounds. The tendency is still towards the forms witli 
the shorter trumpet and to the encouragement of scarlet 
at the centre. Personally I have found that some of the 
pale-coloured sorts of the Leedsii type have flourished as 
abundantly in grass and’ without special attention as the wild 
daffodil itself. Those who delight in the paler flowers, that 
combine white with faint primrose yellow, find it difficult 
to better White Lady, which is rather an early flowerer; 
but red is more fashionable, and some of the newer examples 
are very resplendent. ‘‘ Fortune’s Creed,” given an award 
of merit the other day, is glorious both in colour and shape. The 
cup is redder than an orange and the broad, firm petals are 
a bright yellow. One daffodil in the show out-topped ll 
others by a wide margin in mere size. It is of traditional 
form and colour, is named Shanghai and measures betwee 
four and five inches across. 

W. Besacu Trowss. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 






THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. | 


CAN BRITAIN SAVE EUROPE ? 
[To the Editor of Tux SrectTator.] 

Sin, -Your impressive article under the above heading suggests 
some questions which it seems needful to consider. Like 
yery maay people today who feel horror at the idea of another 
var, you insist that salvation is to be found in “ collective 
security.’ This is the principle upon which the League of 
Nations stands, and it is pretty obvious that if the inhabitants 
of the globe were, as a whole, intelligent and reasonable it 
would be upon this principle that their relations would be 
ordered. What makes the difficulty for us today is a world 
situation in two respects materially changed since the League 
of Nations was created. One is the admission of Soviet 
Russia to the League : the other is the resurrection of Germany 
as a first-class military Power, inspired with detestation of 
the whole view of life and society embodied in Russia. When 
Russia was admitted to the League, most people here were 
disposed to throw up their hats as at a great thing gained 
for the peace of the world. I have heard, on the other hand, 
a well-known ex-Communist declare that the admission of 
Russia was the virtual end of the League. What seems to 
be true is that it may well prove impossible to have both 
Germany and Russia in the League, and it is arguable that 
it would have been better to have Germany in and Russia 
out than the other way round. When we rehearsed all the 
advantages of having Russia in the League, we probably 
hardly thought at all about the way the engagements we 
thereby undertook to Russia would work out in practice. 
The chance of Russia being attacked by another European 
Power seemed so remote that we never pictured ourselves 
having to go to War as Russia’s ally. But now suddenly, 
by the resurrection of Germany, the chance of Russia’s calling 
for our military help in some few years’ time, according to 
the terms of our covenant, has become far from remote. 

Supposing war breaks out between Germany and Russia, 
and supposing that our League of Nations decides that Ger- 
many is the aggressor, Great Britain would be under an 
obligation to enter upon war against Germany. It is no 
good saying that it need not be war, only economic sanctions, 
or what not: any action taken by Great Britain to hamper 
Germany, while Germany was at war with another Power, 
would presumably be countered by Germany's declaring 
that a state of war existed between herself and Great Britain, 
and perhaps sending a fleet of bombing-planes to pay a visit 
to London. Then we are back again in the conditions of 
1914, B.E.F., digging out the old trenches in Flanders, and 
all the rest of it. Now what I want to ask you is: Do you 
really think that the British people would go to war with 
Germany in order to defend Russia, whether Germany was 
the aggressor or not? The idea of saving Belgium was a 
powerful motive in 1914; could Englishmen feel the same 
about saving the Moscow gang? We cannot help being 
determined in our sentiments regarding any war by our 
view of the type of society represented by each belligerent. 
That is so, when we look back upon the wars of history. We 
side with the Greeks against the Persians although the 
Greeks, by their burning of Sardis, may have been the 
ageressors. When Lord Salisbury said that in the Crimean 
War we put our money on the wrong horse, he meant that 
the Ottoman Empire was a Power of such a character that it 
would have been better to have let Tsarist Russia prevail. 
Now although there is much in Nazi Germany which English- 
men generally abhor, its evils are magnified a hundredfold 
in Bolshevist Russia. In a war between Germany and Russia 
the sympathies of a good part of the British public would be 
with Gerraany. No doubt, the Labour Party would side 
with Russia, whose vast cruelties it has too often (not always, 
I know) sought either to deny or sophistically to palliate. 
But this Party happens to be also the Party most steeped in 
pacifism, so that it seems very doubtful whether it would 
support another attempt to kill Germans, costing the lives 
of thousands of young Englishmen, even in defence of the 
Bolsheviks. 


In these circumstances are we not, by entering into a system 
of “ collective security ’’ with Russia, undertaking obligations 
which we should fail to make good, when the circumstances 
arose which called upon us? If so, has not the system of 
** collective security ’”’ become something of a trap? I do 
not wish to deny that, in this horrible entanglement, it may 
be the way beset with less evils than any other, but it does 
seem to me important, when we talk about it so glibly, to 
think not only of the nice things which it implies—the 
possibility of reducing our armaments, the comfortable con- 
fidence that if we were attacked the other Powers of the 
League would come to our help—but also to look steadily at 
the unpleasant things it implies—the likelihood of circum- 
stances arising in which we could not save our honour except 
by engaging in a war which the temper and prevalent opinions 
of our people make it utterly unthinkable that we should 
varry on.—Yours faithfully, Epwyn BEVAN. 

[But is it conceivable that Germany would ever attack 
Russia, or Russia Germany, if it was certain, or even reasonably 
probable, that such an action would bring this country—to say 
nothing of France and Italy—into the field against the 
aggressor ?—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaror.] 
Sir,— Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice really cannot be 
allowed to get away with an accusation of muddled thought 
against Mr. Sidney Spencer, in a letter which is a striking 
example of the same quality. 

(1) The analogy between rearmament and an increase of 
the Police force would only be applicable if the Police were 
to use precisely the same method as the criminal. But 
that is the one thing which the conscience of this country 
will not tolerate. Our Police do not go about armed: they 
do not shoot dangerous men at sight: they do not burgle 
burglars’ houses. In war on both sides the primary aim is 
to kill before you are killed: in peace, the Police, if they 
kill at all, do so accidentally, in self-defence, secondarily 
to their main purpose, which is to preserve order without 
taking life. Ifthe Police were to employ the methods denied 
of them above, any Archbishop who approved of their increase 
would justly be accused of sanctioning crime. 

(2) Sir Frederick Maurice makes the very remarkable 
statement that “ approval of an increase in our air power 
does not imply approval of bombardment of towns”; yet 
he approves of pooling air power. Does that mean that our 
section of an international air force would only be contributed 
on condition that it did not join in the bombardment of 
towns? Unless Sir Frederick Maurice means that, his two state- 
But if he means that, is it 
or the policy of the Arch- 


ments are quite contradictory. 
conceivably a practical policy 
bishop, or the Government, as shown at the Air Force pageant 
or in their speeches ? 

I am grateful for Mr. Gough’s letter, for it calls attention 
to the really terrible position of many of the younger clergy 
a position that might lead to many of us resigning 
The conscience of 


today 
our active ministry in any future war. 
the average working man whom we meet, and of many of 
the educated classes as well, unfailingly condemns the Church 
for associating Christ with the last War, and with defence 
propaganda today. We look to our leaders for some statement 
which will recall the Church to its primary duty in the world 
of holding up the Cross: and what do we find? The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and doubtless many others, approve of the Government's 
policy of defence, which inevitably involves the consequence 
of crucifying others on whatever cross they set up for you. 
Surely this is a remarkable reading of our Lord’s life and 
teaching. 

I believe that the overwhelming conscience of the Church 
of England is against their leaders in this matter: but that 
is only an opinion. In the meantime, may I challenge, 
or beg, any Bishop, Archbishop, Sir Frederick Maurice, or any 
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other sincere Christian to answer this one question openly 
in your columns : 

“Do you imagine that Christ, if He were on earth in the 
flesh today, would release bombs—or poison gas—on His 
fellow men in any circumstances ? *’—Yours faithfully, 

P. M. GEDGE, 


40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. Charterhouse Missioner. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Major-General Sir F. Maurice misses the point of my 
letter. It can scarcely be disputed that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by his acceptance of the policy of the White Paper 
sanctions the use—in face of what may be considered “military 
necessity *—of aerial weapons. No doubt the Archbishop 
desires to see the abolition of aerial warfare, but in default of 
international agreement he is evidently prepared to sanction 
it. My contention is that Christian principles demand the 
complete repudiation of aerial warfare by any nation which 
makes any profession of Christian morality, whatever may be 
the attitude of other Powers. It is time that the leaders of 
the Christian’ Church took an uncompromising stand against 
methods of warfare so utterly indefensible.—Yours, &c., 


8 Greenheys Road, Liverpool, 8. SIDNEY SPENCER. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


Sir,—It is by no means the first time that the Pope as Re- 
presentative of the largest body of Christian thought has 
advised all nations to seek Peace and ensue it. The Papal 
Peace note, issued towards the end of the War, met at the 
time with but a cold reception, but within a year the greater 
part of the Pope’s recommendations were adopted, and any 
student of the Covenant of the League of Nations can make a 
useful comparison of these recommendations and the terms of 
the Covenant. 

Perhaps now, at long last, the Pope’s allocution may have 
swifter but somewhat similar results. A correspondent in 
The Times gave the following quotation from a speech of 
Themistocles : ** Unless you have armaments equal to other 
nations you cannot negotiate. Disarm and be friends or the 
reverse.” 

All who took the trouble to read the Proclamation accom- 
panying the German Conscription Edict will realize that the 
first part of the speech by Themistocles was the real reason 
for the Conscription Edict. Perhaps the last paragraph of 
Themistocles’ advice may be realized by promptly resum- 
moning the Disarmament Conference with the avowed in- 
tention of appiying the “yard stick” allround. Such an action 
would be not only real statesmanship, but a proof that the 
grave and solemn warning of the Supreme Pontiff has had a 
prompt effect. The cloud of depression that hangs over us 
all would be lifted, and we should all feel freer to take part in 
the coming Jubilee celebrations.—-Yours faithfully, 


8 Onslow Gardens, SW. 7. M. SipNey Parry. 


PERSONAL LUXURY AND PUBLIC NEED 
|Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 


Sir,— Canon Lyttelton’s letter seems to me to be based on an 
inaccurate statement and to proceed by a process of loose 
thinking to false conclusions. 

To begin with he says: ** For the last fifty years numberless 
new activities have been set going for the betterment of social 
conditions and for giving opportunity for the development of a 
higher life for all citizens. These involve incessant and very 
urgent appeals for voluntary contributions.” It is with the last 
statement that I quarrel. Surely Canon Lyttelton must realize 
that Settlements in the sfums, Boys’ Clubs, Missions to Seamen 
and the numerous other activities of charitable organizations 
only touch the fringes of our many social problems : they help 
to ameliorate bad social conditions not to better them, because 
they do not touch the roots of the various evils concerned. 
Personally I admire such organizations, but I find them totally 
inadequate for the task they set out to perform. What I am 
concerned to point out is that the real work of bettering social 
conditions has been done in the past and will be done in the 
future by the State through legislation and taxation. Educa- 
tion Acts, Factory Acts, Minimum Wage Acts, Unemployment 








and Health Insurance Acts—these, coupled with the efforts of 
Trades Unions, have been the main instruments of go¢ig, 
betterment in the last fifty years; private charity has done 
useful auxiliary work. The tendency has been and is for the 
State or Local Authority to take over functions formerly 
performed (inadequately through lack of funds and proper 
organization) by private charity. Elementary education ; 
an excellent example of this in the past ; hospitals, now Stag. 
gering under loads of debt, and for this reason unable age. 
quately to perform their work, will, I trust, make another ey. 
cellent example in the near future. 

To come to what is presumably the moral of your correspon. 
dent’s column and a half of fulmination : If I understand hin 
aright, the moral is that if those of us who are addicted to su¢) 
luxuries as the multiplication of memorials and testimonial, 
the use of cosmetics and the excessive smoking of cigarettes, 
were to give them up and apply the money saved to Charity, 
then the cause of social betterment would be advanced and the 
condition of the unemployed ameliorated. This I venture to 
doubt. Let us consider from an economist’s point of view the 
result of diverting the three million pounds quoted by your 
correspondent from the cigarette trade to missions and chari- 
ties. If a considerable proportion were received by foreign 
missions, much of the money would be spent abroad and the 
unemployment situation at home would be to that extent 
worsened. Suppose that all the money were spent on private 
schemes for the benefit of the unemployed—an unlikely suppo- 
sition. Then the money spent would scarcely do more than 
compensate for the resulting increase of unemployment and 
loss of profits in the cigarette trade. I do not question that a 
little self-discipline in the matter of cigarettes and other un- 
necessary luxuries which have become conventional necessities 
in recent years would be beneficial to the individuals who 
could be induced to practise it. The point I wish to make is 
that as a salve to the consciences of well-to-do people who feel 
uneasy about the condition of the unemployed self-denial 
without thought of the consequences is useless. What is 
needed is clear thinking followed by resolute action in the 
proper quarter, which is Parliament and the administrative 
departments coneerned.—Yours faithfully. 

Elm Court, Babbacombe, S. Devon. 





E. J. Evans, 


AN ECONOMIC PLAYGROUND FOR 
GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—Instead of publicly complaining that the youth of 
Germany are being organized and that she is rearming too 
rapidly, would it not be wiser for the British Government to 
re-open the question of the restoration of Germany’s Colonies? 
I am entitled to express an opinion on the subject, for I have 
travelled through all of them. 

I have never been partial to the Germans, their aggressive 
and commanding ways. Indeed, during and just after the 
War, I lectured in the Motherland, the United States, Alaska 
and Canada, urging that those Colonies should not be restored. 
But since those days much water has flowed under the Bridge 
of History—or the Bridge of Sighs. I look back to 1913, when 
I visited Dar-es-Salaam, Swakopmund, Windhuk and Dualla 
in the Cameroons, also Lome in Togoland, all former Colonial 
capitals. The Germans at least kept their towns hygienic. 
They may sometimes have treated their natives with harsh- 
ness, but they compelled them to work, and work keeps most 
of us out of mischief. 

Moreover, Great Britain, in 1884, actually helped Bismarck 
(with Gustav Nachtigall and Luederitz) to annex Togoland 
and German-South West Africa, or Gross Nama Land. As 
late as the winter of 1913, when I was staying at Government 
House, Lagos, a delegation of Germans, coming from Dualla 
were invited to tea as guests of the Government, and the next 
day the Government of Nigeria sent the Germans by private 
train over the newly-opened line to Kano, so that they might 
study our railway methods in the Hinterland. 

Today can we wonder that, conquered but reviving, Germany 
is dreaming of her colonies, beloved and lost? Suppose that 
we were a vanquished country, with our navy captured, and 
our ex-colonies administered from Berlin, what should we do 
with an expanding population and superfluous little souls 
arriving every year? I sce vast hinterlands in Africa, prac- 
tically untrodden, of no benefit to anybody. Why not start 
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the Germans afresh on those innumerable acres which no one 
js using? I see thousands of islands in the Pacific barely 
charted, many in the Solomon group, and in various French 
Groups; in fact, they are dotted all over the Pacific Ocean, 
sands unused, of rich virgin soil, wherein copra, palm-nut, 
tobacco and all tropical harvests can be easily produced. 
Why not appease the aga agty German, and give him once 
nore a place in the sun? He is a steady worker and a good 
{amily man. Suppose the League of Nations, Great Britain 
jever &@ generous foe) and the Mandatory Powers concerned 
yot their heads together, and delivered to the Germans a play- 
yround in some of the unused parts of the globe. It might 
help to prev ent the former enemy of the Allies, and now I hope 
r friend, from planning revenge. 

If the Powers could agree to keep Germany busy looking 
after Islands and Hinterlands, it would gratify her pride, and 
restore her amour propre, while we in Europe could resume our 
metaphorical knitting, and remain at peace with the world.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., CHARLOTTE CAMERON. 


ou 


UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srrcraror.| 
Sin,—I observe in your issue of March 29th a letter dealing 
with this subject in which reference is made to the University 
ef London Graduates’ Association. I have been a Member 
of the Council of the Association for 32 years, and a Vice- 
President for over 28 years. The writer incidentally seeks 
to disparage the Member of Parliament for the University, 
Sir Ernest Graham-Little, who has had the support of the 
Association throughout his parliamentary career. Sir Ernest's 
position in Parliament is too well established to require 
defence. 

1am also, and have been for some 12 years, the Honorary 
Treasurer of that Association, and I contradict indignantly 
the suggestion which is made in the letter that we have no 
balance-sheet, no list of members, and no council meetings. 

The Association has no connexion with party politics. 
The rule which it has followed in supporting any candidate 
for any office is that if he is prepared to maintain the interests 
of the University as it sees them, his private political opinions 
are his personal concern. Sir Ernest has explained his 
political position in Parliament very fully ; that that position 
meets with the approval of.the vast majority of the electorate 
is obvious from the ever-mounting figures by which Sir Ernest 
has been returned at three successive contested elections. 

The Association was founded in 1899 with the express 
object of maintaining the interests of graduates and their 
influence within the University. The latter aim, the Asso- 
viation considers, is best secured by sending to the Senate, 
us representatives of the graduates, members who are enthu- 
siastic in serving those interests. At the forthcoming elections 
tv the Senate in May next the following candidates have 
uecepted the nomination of the Association : 
In Arts .. .. Dr. Scott Lidgett, C.H., 

(Senator). 
. Prof. Sir Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 
D.Litt. (Senator). 
. Professor A. W. 
(Senator). 


D.D., M.A. 


Reed, M.A., D.Litt. 


» Laws... . Mr. Thomas Hynes, LL.B. (Senator). 

». Medicine . Sir Ernest Graham-Little, B.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., M.P. (Senator). 

». Science .. Professor Greenwood, D.Se., F.R.C.P., 


M.R.C.S., F.R.S. 
8 .. Professor G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
in Hngineering .. Mr. Roger Smith, B.Sc., M.1.C.E. (Senator). 


The list speaks for itself and demonstrates the confidence 
accorded the Association by graduates of the University of 
every type. 

Serutiny of votes, upon which your correspondent com- 
ments, is a procedure followed by all universities in Great 
Britain, and dates from the time when universities first won 
Parliamentary representation some three hundred years ago. 
This procedure received expressly-renewed sanction in that 
xreat measure of electoral reform, the Seclinintinis of the 
People Act of 1918.—Yours truly, 

Joun A. DovuG.as. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1 


BRAHMIN OLIGARCHY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The India Defence League speakers have been uttering 
certain platitudes which need investigation. One notices how 
often the argument is used by these victims of an early nine- 
teenth-century mentality that the policy of ‘‘ surrender” in 
India will place the country at the mercy of a “ Brahmin 
Oligarchy ” which is playing for its own hand. The only 
Brahmins who are apt to exploit the masses are the orthodox 
priests of South India, who are scared stiff of the Nationalists 
and will undoubtedly be appealing to the Diehards for protec 
tion. It is further a very significant fact that the Madras 
Province, which has the largest number of Brahmin politicians, 
has been an exceptionally quiet part of India in the fuentes 
period of the past twenty years. oa 

It will be interesting if the three or four of the Pro-Consuls 
who are the authorities misguiding the already close-minded 
old-fashioned Tories could put their heads together and give a 
list of the leading Indian politicians of Bombay, Burma, 
Assam, Bengal, the United Provinces and the Panjab who are 
Brahmins playing for their own hand. May it not be retaliated 
that it is the Diehard leaders who are playing for their own 
hand ? 

The outstanding Brahmins of an All India fame are to be 
found in the ranks of the moderates and are men of unques- 
tioned sincerity. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has sacrificed a great 
deal to co-operate with the more progressive elements in this 
country. No one can deny that Mr. Sastri has been a cham- 
pion of Indo-British relationships. Nor could one doubt for a 
moment the part the late Mr. G. IX. Gockhale played in the 
awakening of India—the man who brought into being that 
remarkable Institution—‘* The Servants of India ”—and 
continued to live simply throughout his life. 

The contemptuous references which the Diehards make to 
educated Indians do no credit to their own ability or states- 
manship. Are we to understand that they are capable of deal- 
ing only with those who are uneducated, and the dumb illiterate 
masses, and by feeding them as they would their dogs have a 
sense of satisfaction and pride ? When it comes to deal with 
those who are educated and can think for themselves the Die- 
hards are out of their depth. 

I am constrained to write this letter as my contact with the 
Youth of India in this country (you won't find more than 50 
Brahmins out of the 2,500 odd who are here) shows, how the 
one hope that young thinking India expresses is that the Die- 
hards will come to power and then will unity of thought and 
action in India go forward by leaps and bounds. Then the 
problem of the next twenty years will be how to keep India 
inside the Empire. It is only a hermetically-closed mind that 
fails to see that in the last twelve years educated India has 
come into very intimate contact with rural India, and with the 
growth of education the “ contented’? masses will also get 
inoculated with a nationalist outlook. Are the Diehards 
prepared to draw up a course of instruction for the masses 
which will develop them to think as the Defence League wish 
them to ? 

Let the leaders of the I1.D.L. realize before it is too late that 
ideas cannot be shot out of the heads of people, but need a 
sympathetic direction. The days of waving the big stick have 
gone. Good will and mutual self-respect are the only means of 
keeping Britain and India together.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Suoran S. SINGHA, 


THE NATIONAL PEACE BALLOT 


[To the Editor of Tue Serecraror.] 


S1r,—One would regret that any loss should bé occasioned to 
that high-minded, fine-principled Peace advocate, Viscount 
Cecil, but would it not be well to let the Peace Ballot drop 
and save incurring further expenditure ? 

No doubt thousands like myself filled up the form, not 
realizing that the replies would be used as propaganda in 
pulpit and Press, and perhaps do more harm to the cause of 
peace than good. Ninety-five per cent. answered the first two 
questions as everyone anticipated. If every paper issued 
had been filled up the percentage would have been the same. 
The questions so far as this country is concerned were futile, 
and no doubt if put to any other nation eighty per cent. would 
have replied to the same effect. With regard to the third 
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question re private firms making armaments, not one person 
in ten thousand is qualified or competent to answer, and if 
memory serves me, the fourth and fifth questions cancelled 
themselves out. 

Last week I notice that Lord Hugh Cecil asked for a plain 
*“ Yes ” or ** No” on some point in the Debate on the Indian 
Question. It is a pity that the Peace Ballot was not so 
worded to ensure a definite “ Yes" or ** No” to concrete 
questions. For instance : 

1. Are you in favour of peace at any price ? 

2. Are you in favour of disarming whilst other nations are 
arming ? 

3. Are you in favour of alliances with other countries in 
order to ensure peace ? (b) or do you prefer to stand alone ? 

4. Do you agree with the Government's policy of granting 
a £2,000,000 subsidy for British tramp shipping so that we 
may have tonnage available in the event of war ? 

And soon. But here again the answers would not represent 
the true feeling of the country any more than the answers to 
the queries in the Peace Ballot. Yours faithfully, 

LivINGSTONE HOLMES. 

Hantsport, St. James Road, Waliasey. 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.} 

Sir, IT very much appreciate your kindness in publishing my 
appeal for funds to complete the Peace Ballot. and am par- 
ticularly grateful for what you have been good enough to say 
about it in your editorial columns. I have already received 
several contributions from your readers and hope very much 
that others will quickly follow their lead. We hope to reach 
the five million mark in the total ** votes” received within 
the next few days, but a great deal of work remains to be done 
to carry the Ballot through to a successful conclusion.— 
Yours faithfully, CECIL, 


ST. SOPHIA AT KIEF 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Speecraror.| 

Sir. -We beg you to extend to us the hospitality of your 
columns in which we may ¢all the attention of artists and 
archaeologists in English-speaking countries to the threatened 

we fear, imminent—destruction of one of the oldest and 
most beautiful churches in Russia. The Cathedral of Saint 
Sophia of the Divine Wisdom at Kief was built in 1087, 
and is a monument of Byzantine influence on Slav culture. The 
divergence of style is shown in the colouring of the mosaics 
which differ characteristic: !y from those of Constantinople, 
Ravenna or Mon Reale. They date from a period before the 
Mongol invasion, when artistic culture had already attained 
a high level in Kief, 

It would be deplorable if this monument of ancient art were 
not preserved for posterity. We do not emphasize the 
religious aspect of the question, We write in the hope that 
public opinion may be aroused and that it may exert an 
influence in averting an irreparable loss. 

From archaeological and artistic memoranda which have 
been preserved, we have made a series of 120 paintings of 
ehurches, monasteries, mosaics and famous ikons which, by 
the generosity of SS. Pius XI, have been given a permanent 
home in the Vatican collections of the Museum of St. Peter's. 
The exhibition which has been recently opened, from its 
character, is obtaining wide recognition. It includes a painting 
of the doomed cathedral.— Yours faithfully, 

LeontbE BrajLowsky. 
Rimma BralLowsky. 
St Via Julius Caesar, Rome. 


“EAT MORE BREAD” | 
|To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Six, Janus seems curiously perplexed by the Eat More 
Bread campaign. ‘There is indeed, as he surmises, an army 
(not great, but not contemptible) of potential bread-eaters, or 
rather, of obstinate abstainers. Poverty is not in question, 
for the late King Edward was its leader. Has Janus never 
seen the slogan ‘* Makes you Fit and keeps you Slim” ? 
Has he not met with ryvita, mac-vita, vita-wheat and the 
other varieties of * crisp-breads ’’ warranted to build bony 
bodies without fat ? Does Janus himself fearlessly consume 


as much white bread, mew bread, thick bread as he may 


—=—=—=—=. 


desire, without an anxious thought for his figure? yf - 
Janus is a happy man. But let him consider the extent and 
ardour of this slimming business, and he will understanq 
why the millers are worried. For myself, I sympathize With 
the millers as the walrus with the oysters, but for the Opposite 
reason.—Yours faithfully, SyLtva Normay 
19 Woodstock Close, Oxford. 


MOTORING AND SPYING 

|To the Editor of Tur SreecTatror.] 
Srr,—Mr. Stone, in his excellent letter of March 29th, 
exposing the contradictions in Janus’s note of March 15t), 
might also have mentioned another b‘under:  Jany 
says “In Pall Mall and Constitution Hill there is a 20-mit 
limit,” &e. Since the 20-m.p.h. general limit was abolished 
there has been no limit in Pall Mall until the quite regen 
30-m.p.h. Janus perhaps means the “ Mall” called by 
penny-a-liners ** The Processional Way” quite wrongly, 
As part of the Royal Parks, there is a 20-mile limit ther, 
and sometimes a speed trap.—-Yours faithfully, 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. F. PENNINGTON, 


GARDEN COLONIES FOR WORKERS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—The garden colonies for Swedish town-workers referred 
to by Sir William Beach Thomas are not entirely a new 
departure. Such a colony has existed outside Gothenburg 
for some ten years. The little two-roomed bungalows are 
Jaid out each with its plot of ground, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by an unclimbable fence with controlled entrances, 
During the absence of the various tenants a permanent 
guardian is thus able to prevent the pilfering of goods or 
produce from the huts or gardens. Each plot possesses a flag 
pole, and the Swedish flag is hoisted when the occupier is * in 
residence.” ‘The appearance of gaiety and activity at a 
summer week-end might well be imitated in this country.— 
Yours truly, L. EK. Win.iams. 
Church Hill, Merstham, Surrey. 


On with the Dance 
(VIENNA, JUNE 1934.) 


UNDER the lamp-strung chestnut trees, the sweet budding 
limes, 

Among the yelling switchbacks and the Kinos, 

The cool, crowded beergardens, where music pours, 

Stifled news and rumours, like shadows, flitter. 


“Last night the Reds in our district ... ” 
** Did you hear the bombs explode by the gasworks ?... 
“They say the Browns have all escaped... ” 


” 


Three sailors, arm in arm, lurch down the alley, 

Their words fall darkly among the jokes of love,— 

** Both railway lines were blown to pieces, 

Yet the trains were warned...” And_ here, pack- 
saddled, 

A party of trippers returning from the river 

Mix with their friends beside the shooting booths,— 

** He told me ’—the shadows fly—-** Only last week 

One struck the other at a Cabinet meeting...” 

* Were those our own troops in the lorries, or... 

““TPve certain news they’ve settled that swine’s hash, 

They found him, stabbed, in the woods.’’-— 

A group of boys by a restaurant trellis 

Mutter together between cigarettes. 


39 


And from the papers sold before the tram 

And over the radio from hour to hour, 
Monotonous, important, insincere, 

The voices of the rulers come :— 

* All’s well, all’s orderly, on with the dance ! *’— 
Like nervous clowns with paint-fixed grin 
Gabbling their patter from a rickety stage. 


JouUN LEMMANN, 
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The Reign of George V 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


Tar occasion of a Silver Jubilee can justify more than one 
pook on the King’s reign. Mr. Buchan’s* is not quite the first 
in the field, but it may well hold its place there, since it 
has style, maturity and character, besides that sort of 
neat bookmanship which you would expect from an author 
of his experience. The recent news of his appointment to 
be Governor-General of Canada does not seem quite irrelevant 
to it. For his attempt to see the King’s reign from the 
King’s standpoint has helped him to cultivate a breadth 
of non-party judgement not at all usual in a Conservative 
MP., though extremely appropriate to a Governor-General. 

The difliculty about handling the reign historically is 
that it coincides with no epoch. Instead it laps over three 
of them—or bits of three. The four years and a quarter 
before the War were crowded with events of great moment, 
but they form no unity in thernselves, and you must go 
back at least as far as 1906 in order to get one. Then comes 
the War, a period distinct enough, but where British history 
almost loses itself for the time in international ; and where, 
moreover, the demand for a historical summary, long or 
short, is already met on different sccleos by half a dozen 
excellent books. Lastly there is the stretch of post-War 
years—much over three-fifths of the whole reign, but starting 
chains of events to which no end is visible at the present 
moment, though the conclusions of stages or sub-periods 
may be dated at 1924 and 1929. The crux of all is how to 
treat the War. You have either to skip it, or else, if you 
make it interesting, it must almost infallibly loom too large 
in a small book. That is what has happened here. Mr. 
Buchan has treated the War with special skill; he has 
subjected narrative and comments to intense compression 
without destroying their life; but in the end they eat up 
two-fifths of his volume, which is altogether too much. 

The distinction of his sketch as a whole is that, while it is 
on a moderate seale, does not cite authorities, and is aimed at 
popular readers, it is yet far from covering most of its ground 
in a superficial or perfunctory manner. On the contrary, there 
is an abundance of thought in it, and a series of independent 
judgements on events and men, which you may not always 
agree with, but are not to be dismissed as trivial. They reveal 
a cross-bench type of mind, and are seldom, if ever, swayed by 
party bias, though influenced, one fancies, at some salient 
points by personal attachments, ‘Towards politicians he is in 
general pretty impartial. He shows frank fondness for 
Asquith and for Lord Carson; is cooler about Bonar Law ; 
tries his best to bring out the many sides of Mr. Lloyd George ; 
does unwavering justice to Lord Haldane and Lord Milner ; 
and is alive to the vitality of Mr. Churchill. Here is his 
comment on the Asquith Coalition of 1915. It 


“brought into the Cabinet Conservatives like Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Bonar 
Law, and a representative of Labour in Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
One grotesque result was that Mr. Churchill, who was like a panther 
among polar bears, was relegated to the lowest Cabinet post, and 
Lord Haldane, the Army's creator, was left out altogether.” 


What an admirably succinct comment the 
But in general this 
Thus 


“Polar bears ! ”’ 
word passes upon the list preceding it! 
is not a history of politicians—perhaps not enough so. 
the names of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald only occur once 
each—as heads of the Ministries of 1923 and 1931 respectively ; 
and those of men so important within the King’s reign as 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Smillie, Mr. McKenna and Lord 
Birkenhead, do not occur at all. No attempt is made to trace 
how it was that the Liberal party broke up and disappeared, 


*The King’s Grace: 1910-1935. By John Buchan. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. ds.) 








nor how the Labour party gained strength to step into its 
place; yet assuredly to the future historian of 1918-1935 
these will not seem unimportant things. 

In his sketch of the years before the War Mr. Buchan 
perhaps reads into them, here and there, too much after- 
history. Thus he makes the Lloyd George Budget of 1969 
a scheme to tax the rich to defray the cost of social services. 
It was not that ; its money motive, which brought about the 
heavy Death Duties (as distinct from its political motive, 
which brought about the unremunerative land taxes so as 
to irritate the House of Lords into fighting on unfavourable 
ground), was to pay for a big programme of super-Dread- 
noughts. That is the more worth recording exactly, because, 
interestingly enough, both the previous sets of Death Duties 
Goschen’s in 1889 and Harcourt’s in 1894—were also motived 
by naval building-programmes. As a matter of fact, the 
costs of social services, as we know them today, are, as reg rds 
the overwhelming bulk of them, post-War; and did net 
enter the calculations of pre-War statesmanship at all. 

The pre-War drama of Home Rule and Ulster is handled 
here on the whole very well. Mr. Buchan is perhaps over- 
tender to what may be thought the least happy initiative of 
the Unionist party leaders —their attempt in 1913 to drag 
the King into the squabble by publicly urging that it was 
his duty arbitrarily to dismiss the Asquith Ministry, as 
William IV dismissed Melbourne. Much water has since 
flowed under Europe's bridges ; and one would have thought 
it fairly obvious, that, if King George had vielded to that 
pressure then, he would not now be sitting on his throne. 
Happily he was far too wise to do it; but that does not 
exonerate the men who placed him in a hard dilemma. 
Least of all can they be excused by pleading the legal authority 
of Dicey and Anson, both of whom, though they had been 
great law-teachers in their prime, were in their old age and 
on the Irish issue grown palpably into faction-blinded pedants. 
However we are given here the pith of Asquith’s statement 
upon it ; which seemed pretty unanswerable at the time, and 
to most people, who have thought about the Constitution, 
will seem even more so today. 

Mr. Buchan raises the question: What would have hap- 
pened about the Civil War in 1914, if the European War 
had not come in front of it? He answers, that there would 
have been no Civil War; and surely he is right. The Irish 
were extraordinarily blind; and Redmond in_ particular, 
though he must have seen himself that the more Ulster 
counties were excluded, the sooner he was likely to get a 
united Ireland by consent, could not act on his vision, because 
Sinn Fein were treading on his party's heels. But the dispute 
over the boundaries of the area to be excluded had been 
narrowed to so small a difference, that it is not conceivable 
Englishmen would have fought over it. 

In the post-War section we encounter Ireland again — this 
time in a chapter on ~ The Changing Empire.” Here, after 
sketching the birth and growth of the Free State and its 
present renewed conflict with Great Britain, Mr. Buchan 
suggests that what is really dangerous is the difficulty of 
getting the British ‘public to think any longer that Treland 
matters. It is a pregnant opinion, and worth reflecting on. 

In regard to the British Commonwealth as a whole, he brings 
out the increased personal responsibility that has fallen on 
the King and the Royal Family, since the Statute of West- 
minster left the Monarch as the sole formal link between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions. He pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the devoted way in which both King George and 
the Prince of Wales have tried to rise to the need. 
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An English Rajah 


Rajah Brooke and Baroness Burdett Coutts. Letters between 
them, edited by Owen Rutter, with Preface by Her Highness 
the Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


DirectLy anyone mentions the name Sarawak the name of 
Rajah Brooke is suggested. The State and the man seem to 
belong to each other, as in fact the two names have done for 
nearly ninety years. The State is part of the vast island of 
Borneo, and is about the size of Yorkshire, but it extends for 
500 miles along the coast, and for a depth of about 150 miles 
fnland at its broadest part. The first Rajah, James Brooke, 
Janded in 1839, and some two years afterwards, in return for 
helping to put down rebellious Dayaks, was appointed Rajah 
himself by agreement with the Rajah Muda (hereditary) of 
the main territory of Bruni. In those happy Victorian days 
the greater part of the world was still unexplored, and Brooke 
naturally longed for the wild life of unknown regions : 


“*¢ Could I carry my vessel to places where the keel of European 
ship never before ploughed the waters,’ he wrote to a sailor friend 
when he was 35, ‘ could I plant my foot where white man’s foot 
had never been before—could I gaze upon scones which educated 
eyes had never looked on—see man in the rudest state of nature— 
I should be content without looking for further rewards. I can, 
indeed, say truly that I have no object of personal ambition, no 
craving for personal rewards ; these things sometimes flow attendant 
on worthy deeds or bold enterprises, but they are at best conse- 
quences, not principal objectives.’ ” 





The language reminds us of an age now past, but I can hardly 
imagine a man whose inmost longing they do not still express. 


In 1846 the Sultan of Bruni bestowed on him the absolute 
sovereignty of Sarawak, and under this deed the Brooke 
family still holds it. But the relations with England were 
often difficult ; for Palmerston, Derby, and Aberdeen in those 
days had probably never heard of Sarawak and were terrified 
of complications. However, James Brooke continued to 
administer the country with the straightforward justice and 
sympathy that have always distinguished the government 
of the Brooke family. There was, it is true, one unhappy 
exception. During one of the Rajah’s visits to England he 
left a nephew in charge, with such evil results that at last he 
addressed to him this brief and effective note: ‘* Sariwak, 
6th Aug., 1863. My Nephew, I disinherit you for the crimes 
you have committed against the State and against myself— 
Your uncle, J. Brooke.” 

Happily, this nephew's younger brother, Charles Johnson 
Brooke, was a man of different type, and after his uncle’s death 
in 1868, he continued to rule and administer the country along 
the finest traditions of British rule. He was himself a stern 
and unbending man, but fortunately for the country, to which 
he was devoted, he married Margaret de Windt, sister of the 
well-known traveller Harry de Windt, and herself a woman of 
adventurous and artistic spirit. It is to her that we owe the 
preface to the present book, and the two volumes, My Life in 
Sarawak and Good Morning and Good Night, which tell us far 
more about the customs and intimate life of the Sarawak 
people than we can gather from all these letters. 

The letters themselves begin in 1859, and the correspondence 
was carried on for nearly nine years, till the Rajah’s death. 
There are few intermissions, and in the whole long series the 
manner never goes beyond a tone of affectionate friendliness, 
especially on his side. When lately discovered by the per- 
sistence of Mr. Owen Rutter, they numbered over a thousand, 
and it was evident that Miss Burdett Coutts had preserved 
every one of the Rajah’s. Restrained though the tone of her 
letters is, there can be no doubt that she was deeply in love 
with him. At any moment she would have married him with 
joy, but the obstacle came from his side. 

When I was a boy we used to sit behind her in a Yorkshire 
church, and I was told to admire her as the richest woman in 
the world, and that she had taken a vow not to marry, because 
no man would marry her but for her money. Mr. Owen 
Rutter suggests a far deeper reason. He tells us that in 
storming a Burmese stockade in 1825 James Brooke received 
a wound that rendered him incapable of marriage in the 
physical sense, and so he carefully avoided any approach to 
the subject. Some may dispute, but personally I wish he 


had risked all and won a noble helpmate for his great 
She forwarded all his schemes; she advanced 


endeavour. 


——— 


vast loans for his people; she presented him with Ships to 
cruise among the islands and stamp out rebellion among th, 
Dayak head-hunters and other savages. Whatever th 
cause, she did not marry till late in life, many years after her 
Rajah had died. She is to be regarded, I think, as a fing 
sacrifice to the idol of Victorian prudery, and it was the Rajah 
who sacrificed her. 

Her portraits in this book show a lovely young girl in typ 
cases, and a noble woman’s face and figure in a third, Jy 
spite of all, the fine English stock of the Rajah Brookes jg 
continued, As an instance of another kind of difference that 
then could separate lovers, we read that these two almog 
quartelled over Bishop Colenso’s criticism of the Book of 
Genesis and its account of the Days of Creation. That way 
less than seventy years ago, but how incredible now! 

Henry W. NEvinsoy, 


The Philosophy of Contemplation 


A Philosophy of Form. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward, 
16s.) 

Tuts is a book of great importance ; ministering to our time 
the medicine it so greatly needs, and reminding it of the only 
way in which its problems of thought and action can be solved, 
Readers of that brilliant philosophical essay The Bow in the 
Cloud will be prepared in some degree to appreciate its 
argument ; and to discover here as there a breadth of view 
and wide range of reference, harmonized and subdued to 4 
single spiritual principle. Mr. Watkin is a mystic and a 
Platonist. He is also a clear thinker, with a keen interest in 
every phase and level of life. The text of his work might well 
be St. Gregory's saying : ‘* The contemplative life is the vision 
of the Principle.” It is a reasoned and detailed defence of 
intuition—taking this doubtful word in its highest sense—ag 
the faculty whereby we discern form, and therefore the true 
organ of our apprehension of Reality. Not, however, the 
vague and general intuitive perception which confuses the 
reality with the vehicle that conveys it : but the focussed and 
disciplined intuition which is properly described as contempla- 
tion, and discloses to us the mystery of form—the thusness 
in the thisness of experience. 

* Contemplation implies a deliberate fixing of the attention on 
the form which intuition apprehends. It may indeed be called a 
deliberate exercise of intuition. All contemplation is intuition— 
but an unfocussed intuition is only an inchoate contemplation.” 

Such intuition is the rough material from which our greatest 
power is to be developed—the power of making contact with 
reality. Man, as Aristotle insisted, is a contemplative animal 
and if he refuses to exercise and develop his supreme faculty, 
he accepts a sub-human existence. If this be so, it becomes 
obvious that contemplation, the vision of the principle, must 
be the preliminary of all right action: ‘ Look before you 
Leap ™ is a word of wisdom on which man should—but seldom 
does—base all his dealings with experience. Such a concep- 
tion, of course, is quite alien to the modern mind ; which at 
best is only prepared to accord a limited recognition to con- 
templation as a peculiar kind of aesthetic or religious exercise, 
entirely unconnected with “ practical life.” But contemplation 
for Mr. Watkin is not only an aesthetic or religious exercise, 
nor is its object only artistic or religious apprehension. 

“Tt is a principle of universal validity, founded on the essential 
nature and order of. being. 
sound metaphysic of being, a denial of the intrinsic order of values 
and reality, and is therefore, directly or indirectly, fatal to human 
thought or action of every kind, whether individual or social.” 
Even in the most utilitarian sense “ contemplation alone is 
the way of salvation”; since it alone reveals to us that 
Absolute Order to which life is ever seeking adjustment —the 
** order of form which is the order of organic truth,” and in 
which our individual social and spiritual health consists. 
Thus, the contemplative spirit, the intuition of ultimates, is of 
supreme importance for the achievement of a sound sociology 
—for it alone can discern the pattern to which human society 
must conform—and Soviet Russia is to be blamed on_ practical 
rather than religious grounds, for refusing to admit the trans- 
cendence of the Ideal Order, and God its Origin, as the con- 
trolling factor in all schemes for the reconstruction of society. 


In the second part of the book four types of contemplation 
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gre dealt with: Speculative or Metaphysical, Aesthetic, 
Axiological (i.e. the contemplation of value) and Religious or 
Ontological. Because of its power of cleansing the intellectual 
wht from “the mists of self-interested valuation” and 
gcuring detachment, the contemplation of value is discussed 
first : and this, indeed, forms an admirable introduction to the 
three great sections in which, often with a sustained eloquence 
which is the outcome of intense conviction, Mr. Watkin shows 
ys the worlds of nature, of art, and of faith in contemplative 
7d. Of particular interest are the passages in which he 
contrasts and harmonizes as obverse and reverse of one truth 
the scientists’ vision of the universe as evolved and the 
theologians’ vision of that same universe as created : “* emerg- 
ence the phenomenal aspect, the product viewed empirically ; 
creation the noumenal aspect, the production viewed meta- 
physically.” His final position is that of the mystic. By 
the purifying of his intuition, and its docile application to 
higher and higher realities, man does his part in that movement 
towards the experience of the Absolute Real, which is really a 
response to an attraction. Thus, bit by bit with his advance : 
« All other contemplations, with the forms they reveal, will take 
their subordinate places in the hierarchy established and completed 
by the all-embracing Form on which religious contemplation and its 
mystical fulfilment are fixed . . . immanence and transcendence, 
relative being and Absolute, multiplicity and unity, activity and 
rest, width and height, humanism and theocentric adoration—these 

and all the other aspects of our experience are harmonized, actuall 
Pp : I : : y 

if not conceptually, in this supreme experience.” 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Mr. Stoddard’s Second Thoughts 


Clashing Tides of Colour. By Lothrop Stoddard. (Scribners. 


10s. 6d.) 
To Mr. Stoddard, as to Falstaff, ‘‘ the world’s mine oyster.” 

In three earlier books he taught us to take our politics from 
him in large mouthfuls, and here he takes a bigger bite than 
ever: the entire globe, in fact. Meanwhile, in the thirteen 
years that have elapsed since he completed his earlier trilogy, 
he has modified his thesis and lowered the shrill note of 
alarm with which he signalled to the Western world the 
rising tide of colour and the revolt against civilization. After 
the War he believed that *‘ the world situation possessed a 
certain epic simplicity,” and that “a crucial hour might 
arrive When the East would strike for decisive victory ” 
against the West. Today, he sees a greater complexity and 
greater confusion, alike in Kast and West, and he no longer 
believes in ** the Homeric duel between an embattled East 
and West.”? He bids us observe “ the following paradox, that 
the very factor which quickened the Orient, armed Japan, 
and undermined Western supremacy has at the same time 
s0 disintegrated the old Orient that united action against 
the West becomes virtually impossible.” Was it ever 
possible ? United action implies unity of feeling and purpose 
of which there is as little sign in Asia as ever. Japan may 
achieve a temporary “unity” with China, by her display 
of greater power : she may seek to exploit the general Asiatic 
resentment at Western domination by preaching “ Asia for 
the Asiaties **: and she may challenge the manufacturing 
nations of the West in the struggle for markets ; but neither 
she, nor any other Asiatic Power, can hope to lead “ an 
embattled East’? in a war of revenge against the West. 
To add up the millions of China and India, and multiply them 
by the power of Japan, is the arithmetic of Bedlam. 

In this vivid book Mr. Stoddard pursues a more sober 
thesis, arguing it on a universal scale with all his usual vigour 
and confidence. He spreads a wide canvas which embraces 
the five continents, too wide indeed for one man to fill. 
Sometimes the reader feels that there is too much “paste 
and scissors ’’ in its pages, that Mr. Stoddard loses in breadth 
what he might have gained in depth, and that, in his desire 
for emphasis, he lays on colour too thick. But without 
claiming to be original, he is suggestive, descriptive rather 
than dogmatic, and sometimes illuminating. His central 
theme is the friction of national antagonism in the modern 
World and the dangers involved in the decline of European 
leadership which he traces to the disunion now disrupting 
the European family. He sees individuality and personality, 
once the blossom of European culture, now subordinated 


to authoritarian States which not only demand the sub- 
mission of the individual, but tend to exalt national sovereignty 
over every other claim, including the claim of ‘‘ Europe” 
as the home of liberal mankind. And he argues that the power 
which the “ machine age” has put into the hands of every 
central authority increases the risk of the final eclipse of 
the individual. As noted above, Mr. Stoddard has widened 
and sobered his earlier thesis. He now claims, not to present 
a thesis, but to provoke mankind to think about its present 
plight ; and he does so in a lively and readable book packed 
with illustrations drawn from all quarters of the globe. 


A. F. Wyte. 


Plato on Knowledge 


Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. By F. M. Cornford. 
Paul. 15s.) 

Tuts book consists of a translation of the Theaetetus and the 
Sophist with a running commentary, a method which is here 
very helpful, though it would spoil the effect of earlier, com- 
paratively ** straight” dialogues such as the Phaedo. The 
Theaetetus and the Sophist are not ** straight.” They require 
a knowledge of the philosophic background (the negative 
background almost more than the positive—what and how 
thinkers did not as yet think). They are especially difficult 
because they deal with technical problems in superlatively 
untechnical language. Plato is never precise in his term- 
inology and, while he labours points which seem to us self- 
evident, he often drops very important threads or most 
irritatingly skimps his conclusions. These are the places 
where we need Professor Cornford. 

While the Sophist is the first European essay in logie (but 
not formal logic) the Theaetetus is a fascinating discussion of 
knowledge, but treated throughout, as Professor Cornford 
(rightly, I think) insists, from a particular angle. (The 
Sophist is to be read as its sequel.) Plato begins with Prota- 
goras’ famous dictum, ‘* Man is the measure of all things,” 
and at once a typically complex difficulty arises for the modern 
reader—What did Protagoras mean? What did Plato take 
him to mean ? What did Plato, for his own purposes, make 
him mean? For Plato does not treat his predecessors his- 
torically or scientifically ; he uses their ideas as Shakespeare 
used Plutarch. Professor Cornford sorts out these problems 
soberly and resists the temptation to bring in modern parallels. 
His book, consequently, loses in glitter, but such parallels, we 
must remember, are usually wrong. It is so easy to murmur 
“ Protagoras . . . Berkeley ... ” and leave it disgracefully 
at that. 

When anyone writes on Plato he is bound to contradict 
other Platonists. I mention some of Professor Cornford’s 
differences from his fellows. Concerning the Theaetetus : 

(a) The very conspicuous non-mention of the Forms is due, 
he maintains, to the fact that they are being purposely held 
in reserve (they are the implicit solution which is not resorted 
to merely because Plato is deliberately exploring a blind 
alley). Contrast Professor Taylor who rather too eagerly 
acclaims the non-mention of the Forms as a proof that Plato 
has now abandoned them. 

(b) As to the digression on the Philosopher, Burnet says 
that this is ‘* just the doctrine Plato consistently attributes to 
Socrates but it can hardly be an adequate representation of his 
own attitude to life at the time. . . . He was shortly to be 
involved in politics of a decidedly practical nature . . . &e.” 
Professor Cornford says ** The tone of this digression . . . is 
far removed from the humanity of Socrates. ... It is an 
-asy conjecture that some part of this tirade was inspired by 
Plato’s experiences at the court of Syracuse.” 

(c) Burnet, with many others, takes it that the conclusion of 
the Theaetetus “is that knowledge can neither be sensation 
nor the work of the mind ” ; Professor Cornford that it merely 
demonstrates *‘ the failure of all atterzpts to extract knowledge 
from sensible objects.” (Italics mine.) 

(d) He treats the Theaetetus as merely negative in result. But 
surely the three definitions do mark an advance, just as the 
figure of the Aviary, though unsatisfactory, is more satis- 
factory than that of the Wax Tablet. 

Concerning the Sophist: (e) He denies that the péyora yévy 
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have any claim to be called ‘“ Categories,” this being vicious 
Aristotelianizing. (f) He denies that the central problem of 
the Sophist is the problem of predication or hinges on the 
meaning of the copula. 

For English students of philosophy, with or without Greek, 
this is a book which was certainly needed. For those who do 
not know their Plato, it would perhaps have been helpful to 
add an appendix of passages from earlier dialogues (e.g. on 
** Anamnesis ” from the Phaedo, and the ‘* Divided Line” 
from the Republic). The reader should be able to see for 
himself the development (or inconsistencies) of Plato's thought 
or, as some would have it, the advances made by Plato upon 
Socrates. Fina'ly, while approving Professor Cornford’s 
abstinence from modern comparison, we may take a pleasure 
in looking at this cross-section of ancient philosophic factions, 
and in observing that philosophers never die. ‘*They told me, 
Heraclitus, they told me you were dead.’ But I need not look 


far in order to contradict them. Louis MacNEIcE 


Mr. Belloc’s Milton 


Milton. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BeELLoc adores Milton’s poetry and hates his character. 
But he refuses to allow his hate to influence his adoration, and 
therefore keeps Milton’s poetry rigorously separate from 
Milton's self. The poetry is inspiration, the direct gift of God ; 
the character emerges from Mr. Belloc’s handling a very 
contemptible thing. 

On the poetry Mr. Belloc says little that is new. He some- 
times puts a happy emphasis on qualities already recognized, 
on Milton’s sense of form and rhythmical variety. He gives 
some cogent reasons for valuing Comus less than Lycidas, But 
mostly he does no more than record his own preferences and 
enthusiasms. We learn that he was “ struck at once spell- 
bound” by his first reading of Lycidas ; which is his favourite 
line in that poem; that he considers Paradise Lost less great 
than Samson Agonistes; and that he cannot abide Paradise 
Regained. Admirers of Mr. Belloc may be interested for the 
sake of Mr. Belloc, hardly for the sake of Milton, 

On Milton’s character Mr. Belloc brings to bear a hatred 
which is both uncommon and interesting. Milton, it appears, 
lived at the time when England passed definitively from 
Catholicism to Protestantism. To Mr. Belloc this transition 
was of course a disaster, and he cannot be reconciled to it, 
Indeed, his feelings resemble those of an excited group of men 
who suspect foul play, that they have been betrayed. Nous 
sommes trahis—and the criminal must be found. Believing 
that great poets have a vast influence, Mr. Belloc finds that 
Milton is the criminal. Nor do the facts of literary history 
deter him, It was in 1688, he says, that England finally went 
Protestant ; and it was Milton’s fault. Yet in actual fact 
Milton’s literary influence did not seriously make itself felt 
till well after that date. 

Mr. Belloc has written so charmingly and so forcefully, 
both in prose and in verse, on remote and ineffectual pedants 
who crab their betters that it seems almost a breach of manners 
to hint at inaccuracies. But Mr. Belloc’s book has so little the 
appearance of being a pure jeu Wesprit, and the inaccuracy 
mentioned above is so far from isolated, that the reviewer has 
little option in the matter, So let it be said roundly that the 
book is marked by a number of statements, more or less 
serious, that are incorrect. For example: Mr. Belloc revives 
the Victorian heresy, usually considered moribund, that Milton 
“was of those who took all the inspired Hebrew folklore 
literally in every detail of its text.” ** Increasingly ashe grew 
older did Milton’s religion become anthropomorphic”: on the 
contrary, in Paradise Regained Christ is reduced almost to an 
abstraction, ‘* The blank verse of Arcades”: the non-lyrical 
portions of this poem are in couplets. Mr. Belloc says that 
Milton’s views, as expressed in his prose pamphlets, were 
formed because of actual happenings and were based on no 
settled beliefs : the researches of Professor Hanford have dis- 
proved this notion. Mr. Belloc revives the fallacy that Para- 
dise Regained is a continuation of Paradise Lost: since the 
earlier poem includes in its scope redemption through Christ 
and all history till the Day of Judgement it can admit of no 
continuation except pictures of ultimate bliss or misery. 

Kven those who most dislike Milton will find Mr. Belloc’s 
interpretation of Milton’s character difficult to swallow. Not 


ey 


only was Milton selfish and arrogant—this we haye heanj 
before—but he was timid ; there was a “ lack of adventure ; 
his character.” One thinks at once of Milton’s last pamphlet 
before the Restoration, written defiantly when his cause Way 
palpably hopeless and his own life shortly to be endangered 
only to learn from Mr. Belloc that Milton wrote it in men 
stupidity, not realizing what the true situation was, There 
are some interesting paragraphs on the religious animus jp the 
Milton family that went back to Milton’s grandfather, But 
in this connexion Mr. Belloc makes little of Milton’s warm 
feelings for his Italian Catholic friends, and omits to Mention 
Milton's amity to his Catholic brother or Aubrey’s Teference 
to his lack of personal animosity. To Milton’s resolution g 
the time of his blindness Mr. Belloc is juster, and although he 
connects Milton’s father with the nefarious Protestant Practice 
of usury, he admits that Milton himself was no money-grubber 
and bore his financial losses with equanimity. 

The most interesting passages in the book are the historical, 
for example the one dealing with the political background of 
Kikonoklastes ; but the portrait of Milton represents not 4 
man but Mr. Belloc’s own feelings about certain episodes jn 
history. Naturally the book, being by Mr. Belloc, is agreeable 
to read, far more so than many better books on Milton, It 
would have been still more delightful if Milton had been 4 
Jew and Mr. Belloc had not been constrained, by the ap. 
parently serious form he chose, to preserve the semblance of 


moderation, I. M. W. Trttyarp 


Tittivating Chaucer 


Canterbury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer, rendered into modem 
English by J. U. Nicolson, with many illustrations and decora. 
tions by Rockwell Kent. Introduction by Gordon H. Gerould, 
(Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Prorte who modernize Chaucer are usually dogged by a 

guilty conscience. Walter Skeat is the most signal example. 

His whole public life was an expiation of his private renderings 

of the sacred text. I suspect that this goading was the cause 

of his founding the Early English Text Society. 

And there is good reason for the sense of guilt, for what 
purpose is served by this queer traflic ? Only a few people 
in any generation want to read Chaucer, and those few want 
him for the best reasons ; his music, his crystalline hardness 
of line, his clarity, his personal elaboration of rhythm. These 
elements in his verse cannot be tampered with ; they cannot 
be * modernized,” any more than Heine or Verlaine can be 
translated. 

I can only conclude that the efforts of ill-intentioned people 
who play their paraphrase with Chaucer's lines are due toa 
publicity mania, They want to draw a bigger audience to the 
poet whom they feel is neglected in spite of the fact that his 
work is lively and fresh after six hundred years. And that 
bigger audience must come from the public which will never 
lift a finger to increase its adequacy for knowledge or good 
taste. Verse that needs a small glossary, prosody that is built 
upon the emphasis of syllables and declensions nowadays 
elided ; these become insurmountable hurdles to the long- 
eared public browsing over the plains of English literature. 

No doubt in America where a new language is minting, the 
disinclination is greater because the hurdle is higher. The 
version in the present volume is intended for readers who may 
need a glossary even for Thomas Hardy or Tennyson. _ If that 
be so, then Mr. Nicolson’s “ Apologia” is intended only for 
an English audience. But there it stands at the head of his 
book, condign and complete, with a clever piece of self: 
justification at the end. ‘ Indeed it may be that there are 
those who, having tasted here the diluted flavour of his 
(Chaucer's) wine, will be prompted to re-fill their glasses with 
the unadulterated vintage.” 

As his Introducer says, Mr. Nicolson’s ‘* work has the merit 
of faithfulness ; he has added less and subtracted less than 
most of his predecessors, having chosen wiscly to translate 
instead of paraphrasing.” 

It is unfortunate that after reading this, we should turn to 
the text and find that the first line of the Prologue contains 
a startling and inadmissible addition by Mr. Nicolson. Chaucet 
begins : 


6 


““Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote.” 
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yr. Nicolson renders this : 
“ When April with his showers sweet with fruit, 
The drought of March has pierced unto the roct.” 

There is no justification for the words italicized ; their 
poetical significance is Keatsian rather than Chaucerian. 
They soften the outline, giving it a Romantic, nineteenth- 
century blur. This example is typical, at least of the verse. 
For where Mr. Nicolson can escape the necessities of rhyme- 
hunting he is able to follow the original more faithfully, and 
we are able to read the prose homilies of the Parson’s Tale 
without being disturbed by innovations. 

As for the Rockwell Kent illustrations, one thinks with 
regret of this artist’s earlier work. The two-colour pictures 
in this volume are more suited to a biography of Savonarola 
than to the Canterbury Tales. Ricuarp CucurcH, 


Brighthelmstone 


Brighton. By Osbert Sitwell and Margaret Barton. 
and Faber. 15s.). 

BricHToN is one vast contradiction, a town that has both lost 
and kept its character. Changed almost out of recognition 
in the last thirty years, spreading with tentacles of hideous 
vulgarity over the country around, and shamelessly meditating 
further desecration, it yet possesses an indestructible freshness, 
a breath of its first innocence. A stone’s throw from the garish 
fun-palaces are the Lanes that have not altered in a hundred 
years. The summer sea that flows to the edge of the 
beach is clear and sparkling. In the morning, the cries of the 
fish market waken the moneyed sleepers in the huge hotels : 
and there is something in the air which blows together every- 
thing, past and present, vulgar and graceful, into a spirit 
of vitality and pleasure. 

The town’s history, in its broadest outlines, is known to a 
fraction of those who frequent it. The smell of the fish market 
reminds them of its origin ; the bulbous Pavilion bears witness 
to its greatest benefactor. It was in 1783 that George, Prince 
and Regent, first came to Brighton, to visit his uncle the 
Duke of Cumberland—chiefly because the visit was against 
his father’s wishes. He was an instant success with Brighton, 
and Brighton with him: why, can easily be guessed from 
Mr. Sitwell’s un-Thackerayan portrait. 

“.. . He possessed extreme good looks and a singular dignity 
of bearing, which, even as an old man, who had grown monstrously 
fat, never deserted him, so that no one would ever dream of attempt- 
ing to take a liberty with him, any more than later, with his niece, 
Queen Victoria, or the same piercing royal-blue eve would adininister 
rebuke. Further, he was long the arbiter of elegance, and his 
social gifts were brilliant : he was that which so few English kings 
have been, a born social leader, who loved to be surrounded by 
pomp and animation. He liked, as we have said, the company of 
wits; if that was lacking, it must still be the company of people 
who were not dull, of freaks and zanies rather than of cold common 
sense. He took life with zest, enjoying every side of it—art and 
sport, duties and pleasures. He spoke French, German, Italian, 
and English with equal ease. And to a talent for dress he added 
exquisite manners, a deep and charming voice, a good voice for 
singing and great fondness for music, and, which was more danger- 
ous, a quite extraordinary gift of mimicry ; a parrot-like talent which 
has always been immensely appreciated in English life, so that a 
man will be forgiven alli his sins if he can imitate his friends.” 

In a few years’ time, the Pavilion and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
were accomplished facts, and Brighton the gayest place in 
the kingdom. For the Prince’s pleasures and practical jokes, 
for his friends (a mixed lot), and for all the crowded activities 
of those famous days, the reader is referred to Mr. Sitwell’s 
and Miss Barton's pages—with a special note to look 
up the Duke of Norfolk, and see what he did with his 
mistresses when he was tired of them. The Prince’s matri- 
monial troubles might perhaps be skipped, if Mr. Sitwell did 
not write so pleasantly, and no one will complain of having 
Creevey, Greville, and Croker ready sifted. 

It must not be thought that Brighton was nothing before 
the Prince took it up. Had that been so, he would never have 
gone there. Some eighty years before, Dr. Richard Russell 
had sent patients to stay at the Old Ship Tavern and undergo 
his revolutionary cure, salé water. The fashion spread, and 
in 1782 Fanny Burney, with Mrs. Thrale and her two daughters, 
bathed in the sea before dawn on a November morning. (Bath- 
ing was duty, not pleasure.) Soon the invalids were forgotten, 
and visitors came to Brighton to enjoy the simple life. 
Brighton was to England what the Petit Trianon was to a 
limited circle in France. 


(Faber 


From this it was only a short step to sophistication and the 
amenities. New houses were built—with their backs to the 
sea: the aesthetic properties of that element were not dis- 
covered until 1806 or so. A library was opened. On the grassy 
expanse of the Steine, where the fishermen used to dry their 
nets to the music of pigs beside the stream, the fashionable 
throng now walked and listened to the town band of a trom- 
bone and two French horns. 

This is a book that can be unconditionally enjoyed. It is 
written with affection, zest, and grace. My only personal 
reservation is that the authors’ passionate championship of 
the Pavilion makes it sound even more outlandish than I had 
remembered. L. A. G, STRONG. 


Short Stories 


Story in America. Edited by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley. 
(Barker. 8s. 6d.) 

The Maker of Signs. By Whit Burnett. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

American Earth. By Erskine Caldwell. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Captain Patch. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Little Tales. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Secker. 5s.) 


Hundreds and Thousands. By Eardley Beswick. (Grayson, 


7s. 6d.) 
In the Last Coach. By Leonhard Frank. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
The Duet. By H. FE. Bates. (Grayson. 10s. 6d.) 


Quartermaster Clausen. By James Hanley. (The White Owl 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Threadbare Love. 
Danielsson. 6s.) 
Tue triumphant progress of Story is one of the most curious 
phenomena in recent literary history. It was founded by 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley in 1931, with the idea of 
providing an outlet for the types of serious short story which 
could not gain access to the large-circulation commercial 
magazines, and the first number was published in Vienna 
in an edition of 80 mimeographed copies. Slory thrived 
from the beginning much more surely than could have been 
expected, and after a short time the editors migrated to 
Majorea, whence they issued the magazine in printed form. 
The circulation increased steadily, and in 1933, when it 
had reached 600, the editors moved once more, this time 
to New York. Now, after two years in America, Slory 
has acquired a prestige that is probably unequalled by 
any other literary periodical in the English-speaking world 
and a circulation which exceeds 20,000—about twenty times 
the sale of the only comparable magazine in this country. 
This is an astonishing achievement, and in a world in 
which merit by no means invariably receives a just reward 
one not the less remarkable because most of the work which 
Story has published has been genuinely good. The anthology 
which appeared last year, made up of stories published 
in Story during its years of exile, convincingly showed the 
existence of a new artistic consciousness in America which, 
turning from subjects drained dry of substance and stereo- 
typed forms, by the choice of new material and the creation 


By Olga Marie Johannessen. (Bale and 
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by Lady Fortescue 
&/6 net 
Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. Shepard, 
the famous “ Punch” artist. 

In this delightful volume Lady Fortescue conveys to the 
reader the rare qualities of this bewitching country and 
its inhabitants : she has caught the genius loci and inspired 
her pages with the distilled essence of her own kindly 
wit and wisdom. Mr. Shepard’s inimitable drawings 
complete the picture. 
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of new forms was changing the literary landscape of America. 
In the present volume, which is a selection from contributions 
to Story during its first two years in America, the process 
is continued and the standard of writing as a whole main- 
tained. Not all the stories, of course, were worth reprinting, 
ov indeed printing at all. A characteristic effusion of Miss 
Gertrude Stein’s, for instance, can hardly be considered a 
serious contribution to the art of the short story; there is 
a sprawling piece by Mr. William Saroyan, the architect of 
that flamboyant monument of ecstatic ingenuousness, The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze; and if, as 
the editors assure us in a foreword, some good stories 
have had to be omitted from this collection for reasons 
of space, it is curious that they should have been able 
to spare room for the pretentious whimsicalities of Mr. 
Kugene Jolas, conductor of that spacious playground of 
the Paris literary demi-monde, Transition. But as a whole 
the collection is remarkably impressive. The best stories 
in the book are perhaps Mr. Alan Marshall's “ Death and 
Transfiguration,” a brilliant and moving story of a woman’s 
death in childbirth, Mr. H. E. Bates’ firm ‘ Death of Uncle 
Silas,” certainly one of the best stories that he has written, 
Miss Zorah Neale Hurston’s ** The Gilded Six-Bits,” a quiet 
and expressive account of the marriage of two negroes, Mr. 
Edmund Ware’s vivid * An Underground Episode,” and Mr. 
William Faulkner’s * Artist at Home.” Stories by Ivan 
Bunin, Mikhail Zostechenko, and (curiously) Chekhov are 
included, but apart from them and Mr. Bates the contributors 
are all American, and the book’s chief interest and importance 
is as an index to recent developments and present aims 
in American literature. It is a collection which no one 
interested in the serious short story can neglect. 

Since Story in America contains no contribution from 
either of its editors, it is pleasant to have a separate volume 
from one of them available at the same time. About half of 
the stories in The Maker of Signs are experimental and, though 
not without interest, unsuccessful. Most of the others, where 
Mr. Burnett is less concerned to put narrative form and the 
American language through their paces, are within their 
limits extremely effective. The best story in the book is 


SMALL 
ACCOUNTS 


The Bank would like to impress upon the 
public that its interests are by no means 
focussed only on ‘big business’. By tradition 
as well as by deliberate policy, the Westmin- 
ster Bank has always aimed at fostering the 
‘small’ account. 

Moreover, there is no sharper line of de- 
marcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ than 


between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always been good 
business for the Bank to encourage the smaller 


account with confidence in its growth later on. 
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“The Cats which Cried,” a delightfully witty and j imaginatiy, 
study of a Parisian pedlar of squeaking cat-postcards, and 
one remembers also with gratitude ‘Mt. Hood in the 
Distance,” a vivid and subtle narrative of childhood, fy, 
of the stories in this book possess the saturation in their 
subject or the imaginative compulsion that belong to stories 
of the highest class, but in nearly all of them there js g00d 
observation and writing which has dignity and grace. But jt 
is curious to reflect how many of them would have seemed oy 
of place in the periodical which their author edits. 

Mr. Erskine Caldwell is also a contributor to Story. American 
Earth, though his third book to be published in this country, 
was apparently the first to be written. These stories hay. 
the rural setting which his later works have made familiar, 
and the same subject—what Mr. T. S. Eliot has called “ the 
ecstasy of the animal.” It seems a mistake to consider My. 
Caldwell as a realistic interpreter of the brutalities of Georgian 
rural life. The region in which his imagination moves jx 
rather a world of cruel fantasy, in which the characters are not 
human beings but abstractions from which the specifically 
human qualities have been eliminated, the simple conductor 
of primitive instincts and desires. The disadvantage of Mr, 

Caldwell’s point of view is that, whenapplied to unremarkable 
situations, it leads to monotony, and, when applied to scenes 
which are unusual and violent, to farce. Only the slighter and 
frankly anecdotal stories make their effect. 

For Mr. T. F. Powys also the passions are absolutes, and his 
world also is a world of fantasy, peopled by characters who are 
symbols, but symbols of human qualities not merely of animal 
instincts. The difference between him and Mr. Caldwell is 
in Mr. Powys’ rarer and more curious imagination, which 
permits turns of surprise and wonder and affection in situations 
in which these emotions would not normally be evoked, and 
in the superior quality of Mr. Powys’ prose. The present col- 
lection, which consists of twenty-one stories of varying length 
but all short, contains as large a proportion of excellent stories 
as any he has published. Both “The Gong” and ‘ My Money” 
are among the best ten stories he has written, and there is no 
single story included which does not bear the mark of a dis- 
tinguished imagination and an impeccable technique. 

Neither Herr Feuchtwanger’s Little Tales nor Mr. Beswick’s 
collection are in’ the class. Herr Feuchtwanger’s 
stories are lucid, amusing, and dexterously turned, but essen- 
tially unimportant, Of Mr. Beswick’s stories, which range 
from thumbnail sketches of a few hundred words to condensed 
novels of several thousand words in length, the briefer reveal 
a certain talent for the effective reporting of a single situation 
and the more extended a promising recruit to conventional 
magazine-fiction, Herr Frank, the author of that delightful 
story, Carl and Anna, is a much more serious artist, and 
In the Last Coach is an extremely distinguished collection. 
The title-story is an excellent piece of writing, and two others, 
“The Clerk” and “Two Mothers,” are as good as any story 
written by any contemporary German writer. In the whole 
collection one has the impression of a great talent fully and 
fruitfully exercised in the medium most suited to it, Mr. 
Cyrus Brooks’ translation is notably good. 

Both The Duet and Quartermaster Clausen are short books, 
the one consisting of a single short story and the other of 
two, and even despite their dissimilarity in price they provide 
a startling contrast in production. Mr. Bates’ story, the first 
of a series of limited editions of stories by well-known writers, 
is beautifully bound, printed on good paper, and pleasantly 
decorated by Miss Joy Lloyd. Mr. Hanley’s stories are 
forbiddingly bound, and carelessly printed on indifferent paper, 
with a number of errors of spelling and punctuation embedded 
in the text. This contrast is mirrored in the stories them- 
selves. Mr. Bates’ is beautifully sensitive, fresh and alive, 
Mr. Hanley’s are far from representing his best achievement, 
and are unsurely and lifelessly written. One of them appears 
to be a variant draft of an episode in his recent novel, The 
Furys, and the other is complicated by some curious errors it 
chronology. This is an unnecessary book for Mr. Hanley te 
have published. 


same 


Of Threadbare Love there is nothing to record, except that the 
South African author has an imperfect knowledge of the 
English language and that the book has the most repellent 
cover I can remember seeing on any work of fiction. 
Derek VERSCHOYLE. 
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SUNLIGHT 


SHAKESPEARE $ 
SONNETS 


by 
G. W. PHILLIPS. 


“To assess it at its lowest value, it is 
undeniably a remarkable tour de force, 
and, if he gains nothing else, the reader 
will at least benefit by reading the whole 
series of the Sonnets from beginning 


9” 
to end. L.C.S. in the Belfast News Letter. 


7s. 6d. net 
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London, W.C. 2. 
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And it is the least fussy stove vou've 


ever seen. The Aga is compact, yet !t has 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


HEAT STORAGE 


COOKER 
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two hot-plates. Two large cooking ovens, 
a capacious roasting oven and a big 


plate-heating oven. The Aga burns coke. 


Licensed annually by the L.C.C. 
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Know the truth 
about Soviet Russia 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE 


by W. H. Chamberlin 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


“* Worth all other recently published works on the subject.” 
—J. L. GARVIN in The Observer. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


A Chronicle and an Introduction 


by R. F. Rattray 
Author of “ Bernard Shaw: A Chronicle and an Introduction.” 


“It is the story of a fighter and an explorer and one who knew how to 
use an edged weapon . .. a very good introduction to Butler.” 
JOHN COLLIER in the Daily Telegraph. 


You must get it.”—Sunday Dispatch. 
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“An authoritative work on Butler. 


THE MIDDLE 
WINDOW 


by Elizabeth Goudge 

Author of “Island Magic.” 7/6 net 

“All the charm of Highland scenery and superstition are captured by 

the author, who, by blending ancient and modern, has created an 
unusually fine novel.”"— Edinburgh Evening News. 

“ People who like their novels compact of romance, fantasy and del:cate 

descriptions of scenery will revel in Miss Goudge’s book. 


—Charch Times. 
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PRESENTATION BIBLES 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


The British and Foreign Bible Society have 
pleasure in announcing that they have issued 
a Bible and New Testament with special design 
blocked in gold on cover:— 


The Bible (Ruby type). Size 53” 
x 33” x 1”. Leather cloth, blue or 
maroon, red edges’ - - - 


The New Testament (Nonpareil 
type). Size 4}”x 3” x ;”. Leather 
cloth, blue, maroon, green or brown, 
gilt edges - : - - - 1/- 


Also a New Testament and Psalms 
| (Nonpareil type). India paper. 
Size 43” x 3” x 3”, Silver leather 
with design in yt on gold, gilt 
edges . - - - 3/6 
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“ THE ENGLISH BIBLE, THE FIRST OF NATIONAL 
TREASURES AND THE MOST VALUABLE THING 
THIS WORLD AFFORDS,”—H.M. KING GEORGE V. 
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Fiction 


By V. 
"To a God Unknown. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
February Hill. By Victoria Lincoln. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


These Four Shall Die. 
‘Time’s Door. By Esther Meynell. (Chapman and Hall. 
The Bazalgettes. Anon. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
D. H. LAwrEnCE is a good stimulus for the young novelist but 
a bad master. He had, in fact, a bad influence upon himself. 
While it is admirable that a novelist should have something to 
say, it is even more important that he should convey this 
something by a new convincing way of seeing things and 
people, and that there should be no hiatus between the saying 
and the seeing. ‘The hiatus was not common in Lawrence's 
work: his people were often a too single and vehement 
expression of his views. Where the gap occurs is in the works 
of the imitators or the influenced. 

Mr. Steinbeck, for example, is a good descriptive writer. He 
ean describe the Californian land, its richness and fertility, its 
torrential rains, its scaly droughts with.a warm, vivid and 
simple poetic gravity. He can suggest the pagan past im- 
manent in the hidden forests. His Vermont farmers who go 
west to open up this splendid land are plain men and women 
well drawn, and he has the right touch of realistic: humour in 
dealing with the Mexican hangers-on. He is so clearly a far 
better novelist than most, and for this reason will stand much 
more serious criticism, while one picks out a few conventional 
words of praise for his more saleable made-to-measure con- 
temporaries. This is one of the injustices of reviewing, and if 
I were a reader I should always put down on. my library list 
the book on which the reviewer has spent time, space and 
spleen in pulling to pieces. Now for Mr. Steinbeck’s crime- 
Fundamentally, it arises from a failure to understand tha 
there is a difference between truth expressible in poetry and 
truth expressible in the novel. His chief character, Joseph; 
Joves the land. He feels a deep, mystical kinship with it. He 
worships its increase, he feels it as part of himself and as part 
of his patriarchal father whose momentous nature he inherits ; 
he loves with the land and suffers with it. Thus, he performs all 
kinds of primitive acts. THe talks to the tree, calling it ** sir,” 
because he sees in it his Abraham-like father; he does odd 
things with bits of calfskin; he visits a forgotten pagan 
altar-stone on which—at the end of the book—he makes a 
literal blood sacrifice of himself in order to break the drought 
which has skinned the land clean. The story of Joseph is one 
of a man of mysterious intuition, who is gradually absorbed 
into a cult which Christianity had silenced. It is not an 
impossible theme for a novel, but the trouble is that we are 
painfully aware of Mr. Steinbeck, text-book in hand, telling 
Joseph what to do next. The cult is not truly ancient : it is 
a revival. And when Joseph marries a schoolmistress and 
drives home with her across the mountains. there ensues a 
dialogue which is D. H. Lawrence at his symbolical worst : 


By F. W. Lister. (Muller. 7s. 6d.) 


8s. 6d.) 


o. 
ao 


“©. >. and there are times when the people and the hills and 
the earth, all, everything except the stars, are one, and the love 
of them all is strong like a sadness,’ 

*** Not the stars, then ?’ 

*“ * No, never the stars. 
times evil, but always strangers. 
good to be getting home.’ ” 


The stars are always strangers—some- 
Sroell the sage, Elizabeth. It’s 


Joseph has walked out of the Old Testament cia Vermont 
to become a gigantic piece of half-baked mysticism. The 
hiatus between idea and living man becomes more and more 
distressing. The result is poetry gone flat. It is a pity because 
Mr. Steinbeck’s grasp of the scene is masterly. 

The gay, naturalism of February Hill, another 
American novel, cleanses the system after this. It belongs to 
the * tough ” school and has a vein of its sentimentality. The 
Harrises are a delightful if monotonous family of rogues 
or originals, from shabby old Grandma, all painted up and 
singing bawdy songs in her rocking chair, to innocent hard- 
swearing little Amy who is already (bless her little heart !) 


amoral 


looking for ‘“fellers” who will give her presents. Minna, 
the mother, is of the “ toujours gai, kid” variety. She is 


married to an ex-Harvard * soak’ and keeps the family by 
going away for week-ends with nice gentlemen like Mr. 
Jennings of Texas. Jennie likes solitary walks in the country 
and ‘‘ swipes ” things from shops when she needs them. The 





S. PRITCHETT 


bootlegger whom she marries is rather ashamed of her happy 
family. But, as Jennie says, “‘ They’re good.” Grandmg 
for example, ingeniously and cheerfully gets herself gaoled for 
a time so that Minna can go and stay with little Amy in Texas, 
As Jenny says again : 

“It ain’t no good, trying to mix with them other folks as if ws 

was them. It goes right through sort of. We’re funny, sort of 
the whole lot of us. We're different to other folks. Even Dottie’s 
different. She’s meaner.” 
Dottie is the unpleasant one. She hates her home, marries g 
frugal French-Canadian, and tries a little blackmail in a prim, 
ignorant way. She is a sweated factory hand and she is very 
well drawn. The story thinks its analphabetic way along, 
Jenny of the simple, wondering eyes, the quick-as-a-needle 
mind and the disconcerting fingers, loses her bootlegger. Mr, 
Harris gets a job and it kills him. Joel, the neurotic boy, goes 
on reading Shakespeare in the attic, weeping. 

“Funny thing of that is,” says Grandma, ‘ how it hardly 
ain't no different at all. Livin’ or dead, I mean. Not now 
Minna’s home again.” 

Grandma herself looks better after a spell in gaol. “It 
done her good, showing she could manage for herself like that.” 

The merry side of the lower depths. 

Good old human nature. There’s nothing like it, TI say, 
And so says Mr. F. W. Lister, a learned, graver but spirited 
historical novelist. I have, I hope, as many prejudices ag 
other reviewers and it was therefore with a sense of strained 
virtue that I prepared to grind my way through his novel 
about four Roman legionaries enduring historical agonies on 
Hadrian’s Wall. How agreeable to find virtue unnecessary 
and to discover a book alive, exciting, well-written and rich 
in character and vitality! How refreshing to find history 
both good-humoured and dignified, detailed and yet not dull, 
The four legionaries are good characters and are well-chosen. 
Leno Gratus, the only one with any mind or imagination, living 
in the common terror of the Pict, falls in love with a Pictish 
girl. Lartius, the sardonic Briton, is his friend. Obidus 
is the debauched old soldier. Marcus, a Belgian, is a convert 
to the Roman gods, more Roman than the Romans in religion, 
destined never to see Rome but to catch new Christianity. 
The atmosphere of the camps is managed very well indeed. 
The fear, the boredom, the corruption, the anger and the 
humour of the Roman outpost, half aware of the impending 
collapse of the Empire, are vividly done. And the vitality of 
the book is not that spurious highly-coloured stuff which is 
injected by many historical novelists into their Wardour 
Street dummies. The four legionaries are men. There is 
point in Mr. Lister's choice of period. His style may be some- 
times overcharged, the going sometimes rough and craggy, 
but these are the faults of a writer who has a lively recon- 
structive energy. 

Miss Esther Meynell is for the recovering of melodies no 
longer heard. She does not reconstruct so much as invoke; 
and the past returns not in splashes of nostalgia or romantic 
poetry, but clothed tidily in its veil of detail. The realism 
in which she recalls the Leipzig of Bach is the fruit of sensi- 
bility. What Mr. Lister preferred to acquire with both hands 
seems to pour into her through intuition. 

The story is ingeniously told and is a study in the artistic 
temperament. A boy who has been taught by Paganini 
comes upon some letters written by Bach to a kinsman, and 
they affect the boy's imagination so strongly that he acquires 
the dream faculty of reliving the past of Bach’s time. Bach's 
daughter, he thereby discovers, was in love with an ancestor 
of his, It is a story containing other stories and parallels, a 
delightful thing like those elaborate boxes within boxes 
within boxes. The manner is lucid, the world a privileged 
place under the domestic shadows of the masters. 

We pass finally to parody in The Bazalgeties, purporting to 
be a Victorian novel written between 1870-1876. There is a 
danger point in parody which is reached when imitation sets 
in; and half way through this amusing book one realizes 
that the joke has gone on long enough. A few more pages 
and the book will conscientiously be trying to be what it sets 
out to mock. Parody must be brief. 
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Periodicals 


No one subject attracts the attention of all the Reviews for 
April. The international situation has presumably developed 
so rapidly that no one has thought the moment ripe for 
forming definite conclusions. There are, however, interesting 
articles on various aspects of the international situation, such 
as Colonel de Watteville’s straightforward and reasonable 
account of German rearmament in The Nineteenth Century. 
The Reviews pay more attention to the internal political 
situation in this country. In The Fortnightly Mr. Hopkinson 
expresses his faith in. Mr. Baldwin and his distrust of Mr. 
Lloyd George and makes the surprising suggestion that the 
‘Trade Unions fear a Labour victory at the next elections, 
since they envisage Fascism as its inevitable consequence. 
Lord Dufferin writes in The Nineteenth Century on ** National 
Government at the Cross-Roads.” He suggests that we should 
sacrifice our export trade and create employment in sheltered 
industries. He emphasizes, apart from all economic considera- 
tions, the cultural value of a large landed population. 

If we turn to subjects of less general importance, we find 
that The Contemporary offers a large variety. Dr. Rudolf 
Breitsch :id criticizes the achievements attributed to National- 
Socialism in the economic field but thinks that the present 
rulers of Germany will remain in power owing to the absence 
of effective Opposition. He regards the White Paper on 
Defence as a blunder. Another aspect of the German situation 
is discussed by Professor Sarolea in his article on the Political 
Background of the German ‘“ Kulturkampf.” . He seems, 
however, to over-estimate its significance and to attribute an 
unduly Machiavellian policy to Herr Hitler by suggesting that 
he hoped to subdue the Lutheran Church in order to use them 
ugainst the Jews and the Roman Catholics. At the other 
political extreme the Soviet Ambassador writes on ‘** The New 
Soviet Literature.”? He devotes most of his article, however, 
to the works of the liberal aristocrats of the Tsarist epoch ; 
he contrasts their weakness and individualism with the 
strength and communal outlook of the Bolshevik writers. 
Lord Noel-Buxton puts forward the liberal view of the Near 
Eastern question during the nineteenth century. Mr. Eppstein 
writes convincingly of “The Traffic in Arms.” He points 
out the dangers implicit in the regulation of arms by the 
State; at the same time, he disapproves the failure of the 
British Government to ratify the Convention proposed by 
President Roosevelt. 

In The Nineteenth Century Mr. Crotch describes the subter- 
ranean methods by which Germany is gradually fastening her 
hold on Austria. He reproaches the late Dr. Dollfuss for not 
having formed an alliance with the Social-Democrats without 
giving full weight to the difficulties in the way of such a 
rapprochement. Captain IXennedy contributes an able defence 
of Japanese policy, both to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Empire. Mr. Ronald Davison advocates a wide measure of 
regional and local devolution in the administration of Unem- 
ployment Assistance. Sir Arnold Wilson in his article, 
** Depression in the *Kighties,” draws some interesting parallels 
between the industrial situation now and then. Mr. Lennard 
criticizes the proposal of the Forestry Board to plant conifers 
in the Lake District, and quotes Wordsworth to support him 
on aesthetic grounds. He doubts further whether on strictly 
economic grounds afforestation is a sound policy in the Lake 
District, and whether spruce is valuable timber. The Nine- 
teenth Century contains the French text of the address which 
Sir John Simon delivered in Paris on the British Constitution. 

In the Fortnightly the series of articles by M. André Siegfried 
on “ Europe in the World Crisis ” is continued. M. Siegfried 
traces the developments by which the new countries who 
formerly exported only raw materials now export finished 
yvoods which compete with the manufactures of the old 
countries. He points out, however,that the old countries 
tend to remain one stage ahead of the new since they manu- 
facture more and more highly finished goods. Mr. Philip 
Carr contributes an interesting article entitled “Is French 
Policy Changing ?” in which he indicates that the French 
Government may devalue the franc and that a return may 
even be made to M. Briand’s ideal of European federation. 
Mr. Stuart Chase discusses the enormous increase of public 
at the expense of private ownership in the United States. 


Mr. Rattray establishes the claims of Sir George Goldie to 
be the founder of Nigeria and an Empire-builder who was 


interested in the commercial aspect of Nigeria only because 
it helped him to win support for his imperial aims. Mr. 
Rice, writing on “The Indian Princes’ Doubts,” supports 
the official view that the objections raised by the Princes 
to federation only referred to details and not to principles. 

In the Empire Sir Philip Dawson writes on * Motor Traflic 
and Public Safety’ he attacks the regulations of the 
Ministry of Transport and says that by-pass roads are being 
ruined by ribbon development. In World Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett discusses Fascist tendencies in the United States. 
Colonel Etherton and an anonymous writer on Patagonia 
make outstanding contributions to Chambers’ and Blackwood's 
respectively. 


——<—<—=—= 


Gramophone Notes 


Tue last month has brought four outstanding new recordin, 

of classical symphonies. The most important of them is 
undoubtedly the fine recording (H.M.V. DB2346-51, 36s.) 
Beethoven's Eroica Symphony by Serge Koussevitzky and the 
London Symphony Orchestra—a truly great set of records, 
both in performance and in recording, which at once estab. 
lishes itself as the best version of the Erotica available for 
the gramophone. Koussevitzky seems to me almost the 
ideal conductor for Beethoven: there is not a single cag 
of overstressing in the whole performance, but the dramatic 
magnificence and heroic grandeur of the music is fully stated, 
The recording as a whole is superbly good, and one notices 
in particular the quite astounding clarity of the horns and 
oboe. I recommend this set without qualification. Almost 
equally delightful is a recording (H.M.V. DB2191-3, 18s.) by 
Fritz Busch and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra of Mozart's 
Symphony in C, No. 36 (the Linz)—a delightfully pointed 
and unsentimental performance, in which the perfect balance 
maintained between strings and wood-wind is particularly 
remarkable, Koussevitzky appears again, this time with 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, in an excellent recording 
(H.M.V. DB2343-5, 18s.) of Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, 
K. 550, which again fully illustrates his remarkable virtues 
as a conductor. Less good than any of the preceding per. 
formances, but still remarkable, is the recording (H.M.Y, 
DB2415-2420, 36s.) by Dr. Boult and the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra of Schubert's massive Symphony No. 7 in C Major— 
a thoroughly sound and recommendable set of records, 

The great advance that has been made in piano recording 
is well shown in the recording (H.M.V. DB2426-8, 18s.) by 
Rachmaninoff and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leopold Stokowsky, of Rachmaninoff’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme by Paganini for Piano and Orchestra, an u- 
equal but at times exciting work, based on the familiar Paganini 
theme with both Brahms and Liszt adopted. Not everyone 
will like the Philadelphia Orchestra’s playing, but the piano 
is undoubtedly good and records well. That brilliant pianist, 
Marguerite Long, and the Colonne Orchestra, conducted by 
Paul Paray, have an excellent set (Columbia LX362-4, 18s.) 
of Vincent d’Indy’s fascinating Symphony on a Mountaineer's 
Song for Orchestra and Piano—an extraordinarily interesting 
work which is here brilliantly performed and_ beautifully 
recorded. The piano comes out well again in a performance 
(Columbia LX365-8, 24s.) of Brahms’ Piano Quartet in 
€ Minor, Op. 60, given by Harry Cumpson, Cyril Towbin, 
David Dawson and Carl Stern--a quartet of players pre- 
viously unknown to me, but playing here with good energy 
and decisiveness, if not always with subtlety. The piano 
tone is not quite so good in Backhaus’ recording (H.M.V. 
DB2405-6, 12s.) of Beethoven's Sonata in C sharp Minor, 
Op. 27, No. 2, but Backhaus’ playing, particularly in the 
last movement, is extraordinarily impressive. To anyone 
who is not already surfeited with recordings of the Moonlight 
Sonata this version can be wholeheartedly recommended. 
So, as much for the interpretation and much more for the 
recording, can Horowitz’s two records (H.M.V. DA1387-8 
8s.) of Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C Minor, and 
here there will be no chance of a surfeit of recordings, since 
the Variations, so far as I know, have never been recorded 
before. This is an early work, not very strong structurally 
and sometimes slight, but always interesting and with passages 
of great beauty. Better still, for the tone of the piano, is 
Solomon’s performance of Chopin’s Fantasia in IF’ Minor, 
Op. 49, and two Studies, Op. 25, No. 3, and Op. 10, No. 8 
(Columbia DX668-9, 8s.).. And best of all is the set of Chopin 
Valses (H.M.V. DB2311-6, 86s.) which Cortot has made—a 
remarkably fine set which would be worth studying for the 
pianist’s mastery of rubato playing alone. 

Three recordings of less important works remain to be 
mentioned. There is a very pleasant performance by Eileen 
Joyce (Parlophone E11265, 4s.) of Waldesrauchen by Liszt and 
Hummel’s Rondo Favorit in EF Flat; a sound recording by 
Kleiber and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra of Berlioz 
Roman Carnival Overture (Decca-Polydor, CA8197, 4s.) ; and 
a brisk and lively recording (Parlophone E11269-71, 12s.) by 
Robert Heger and the Grand Symphony Orchestra of Tchai- 
kowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. AUTOLYCUS. 
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THEY DOUBLE THE JOY 
>» of SMOKING 


When your throat becomes dry 
and parched through constant 
smoking, refresh it with an 
Allenbury’s Pastille. There is 
no simpler or pleasanter way 
of avoiding throat-irritation or 
of ensuring the fullest possible 
enjoyment from your cigarettes 
or pipe, however much you 
smoke. Try a tin to-day. 


llenburys 


fist ret PAS TILLES 


From all chemists 
in 2oz. GS 40x. tins 


gd. & 1/34. 











[sOUTH AMERICA 
| ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particuiars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





also at Birminghim, Manchester, 
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TO AUTHORS 


Mr. JOHN GREEN announces that he is now 

in practice as an Authors’ Agent and that he is 

in a position to place good MSS. with the leading 
publishers 





No Reading Fees 


6 Denman St., Piccadilly Circus, W. 1 
TEL. GERRARD 6682 


BOOKS *« SHORT STORIES + PLAYS + FILMS 

















“T love Dra wing 
Trees” % 


Bebind that phrase lies the inspiration of one of the 
greatest joys of Sketching-—the cetive appreciation i 
Nature. It springs from the ability to Sketch an oak 
tree, for instance, so that it lives on paper, or to repr iuce 
the wonder of a sunset in water colours. 
made the remark, tells in his letter 


The student who 
lelight Press Art School Courses were 


what a help and 
to him: 

“Tecan honestly say that I consider the tirst four lesson 
cutlay. Llove drawing trees, 





3 


ample return for the smali 


but L never realised the sheer joy that could be 
earperie need from doing so until you showed me the way.” 
There is a vast amount of pleasure awaiting you this 


Summer if you can Sketch... . Why not start how: 
Sketching to the Press Art School pupil is easy to learn, ideal as a Hobby, and 
unlimited in its interest and possibilities. Landscape, Caricature, Animal Drawing, 
Fashion Work—these are some of the branches covered by my Postal Courses, which 
have trained many of the most famous Artists and Hlustrators of to-day. 
MY FREE ILL’D HANDBOOK describes these Postal Courses in full. Tt shows 
how I have trained hundreds of men and women to become creative artists and how 
Jean train you also, even if you are the merest beginner. A p.c. brings the Handbook. 





Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, The PRESS ART SCHOOL 
(Dept. S.P.4), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 23. 

















































A carelessly filled pipe can take all the 
pleasure out of smoking. How many 
of us take the care, or the time, or even know 
how to fill a pipe properly ? 


Barneys “ Ready-Fiils” take the uncertainty out of 


pipe-filling. They make every fill uniform and 
correct. With them pipe-smoking is simpler, cleaner 
and much more enjoyable. 


Barneys Ideal “ Ready-Fills”” are packed in Cartons 
of 12 at 1/2d., each one ready to slip into your 
pipe.... that saves trouble. They light with one 
match and burn sweetly and cleanly right to the 
bottom of the pipe... . that saves waste. They draw 
coolly and evenly from beginning to end.... that 
enables you to enjoy fully the flavour and fragrance 
of this famous Barneys blend. 


Barneys 


‘READY-FILLS’ 


increase the joy of pipe smoking 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“The best Empire yet”. . 104d. oz. 
Here is an Empire Blend with much 
of the character of the high-priced 
Mixtures ... cool, sweet and satisfy- 
ing, without the least suggestion of 
harshness or “tang.” An outstand- 
ingly good Tobacco quite apart 
from considerations of price. 


‘* REapy-Fitts” 
In Cartons of 12 - 10}d. 





BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths: 1/2d. oz. 
Barneys (medium) suits the average 
smoker; Parsons Pleasure is mild 
for gentler palates and for the begin- 
ner-with-the-pipe ; Punchbowle is 
full strength, smooth, cool and 
deeply satisfying, much favoured 
by men of Sport and Outdoors. 


‘*‘ Reapy-Fitts”’ 
in Gartons of 12 - 1/2d. 





(203) JOHN SINCLAIR LTO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE () 
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COMPANY MEETING 
VICKERS, LIMITED 


THE TRADE IN ARMAMENTS 








GEN. THE HON. SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S VIEWS 


Tue annual general meeting of Vickers, Ltd., was held on April 2nd 
at Victoria Hotel, W.C. 

The Chairman (Gen. the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B.), 
who presided, said: The accounts show that the net profits for 
the past year were £613,261, an inerease of £69,897 compared with 
1933. Your directors therefore recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital, the carry- 
forward being increased by £4,181. 

Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd.—the main subsidiary in the Vickers 
group—has for the first time since 1930 earned sufficient profits to 
pay a full year’s dividend on the “ A” Preference shares. This 
result is all the more gratifying, as until December 31st, 1932, the 
company had the benefit of the guarantee given by the Sun 
Insurance Company. 

At Barrow there are now under construction four submarines, 
two destroyers, and three large passenger liners for the P. and O. 
Company, the Orient Company and the Union Company of New 
Zealand. H.M.S. ‘Ajax,’ a first-class cruiser, five submarines and 
two destroyers were completed in 1934. 

During the year the Naval Yard at Walker-on-Tyne was reopened, 
and under construction there are H.M.S. ‘ Newcastle’ and H.M.S. 
* Sheffield,’ both first-class cruisers of a new type, and two destroyers 
for the British Navy. The machinery for the cruisers is being 
built in the engine shops at Barrow. 

The total number of employees in the Vickers-Armstrongs works 
and subsidiary companies at the present time is 30,200, compared 
with 24,600 in January, 1934, and as the order book of the Vickers- 
Armstrongs group is better than it was at this time last year, it is 
hoped that a steadily increasing number of people will be employed. 

EncGuisH STEEL CORPORATION. 

Last year I referred to the great improvement in the trading 
results of the English Steel Corporation, and I am glad to record 
that such improvement has been more than maintained, the value 
of orders booked during 1934 showing an increase of approximately 
25 per cent. over 1933. The trading profits for the year are 
£435,638, and, although no dividend can be paid, are sufficient to 
provide fully for depreciation in 1934 and to wipe off the debit 
balance on profit and loss account. Of the share capital, 81 per 
ecnt. of the Preferred Ordinary shares and 64}$ per cent. of the 
Deferred Ordinary shares are held by the Vickers group, the 
remainder representing the participation of Cammell Laird and Co. 

Negotiations were concluded during 1934 for the fusion of the 
stainless steel interests of the corporation with those of Thos. 
Firth and John Brown, Ltd.‘ Firth Stainless” and * Staybrite ”’ 
steels have a world-wide reputation, and your hoard considered it 
preferable for the corporation to take a half-interest in this new 
company, “ Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, Ltd.,”’ rather than to 
attempt to develop its stainless steel business on its own. The 
pooling of the resources and markets of these two great steel 
concerns for the production of this material——the uses for which 
are constantly increasing —should result in cheaper production and 
afford a satisfactory return on the capital invested. 

It is gratifying to record that, although the Mctropolitan-Cammell 
group has shown losses during recent years, in 1934 the profits of 
the group, after making full provision for depreciation, amounted 
to £42,077. In due course a reasonable return on the capital of 
the Metropolitan Company may be expected. 

THE ARMAMENTS INDUSTRY. 

With regard to the Royal Commission which has been appointed 
to inquire into the private manufacture of and trade in armaments, 
as representatives of your company may be called upon to give 
evidence it is not desirable that I should anticipate the information 
which they will afford. Your directors, however, weleome the 
inquiry, as it should provide an opportunity to dispel misconceptions 
which exist regarding the conduct of armament firms. 

At the American inquiry ex parte statements have been allowed, 
unsupported by evidence, which are totally untruc, and extracts 
from personal letters have heen construed as implying an interpreta- 
tion for which there is no substance in fact. 

The armament firms in this country carry on a legitimate business 
under strict control by Government Departments. As the share- 
holders know, the profits during the past 15 years have been meagre, 
yielding but a small return on the heavy capital outlay on the shops 
and plant which it is necessary to maintain in ease of a national 
emergency, 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Although the past year has shown material trade improvement in 
this country, the future cannot be viewed with entire complacency. 
The prospects for your company’s commercial products are better 
than for some time, but it must not be overlooked that its main 
works and shipbuilding yards have been laid out at heavy capital 
cost for the production of armaments, and the volume of orders 
mainly depends, not on the efforts of your board, but on the policy 
of the Government in power in relation to the defence of the country. 
Your -company can take steps to maintain the efficiency of its 
products, to introduce new designs, to cheapen production, to 
promote economy in working, but it does not seek to bring anv 
influence to bear to increase the demand for armaments in this or 
any other country. 

‘The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend recom- 
mendation approved. 


Satisfactory progress in the company’s activities ay 
| profit-earning power. 
: features in his address that I would like to draw attention, 


‘£21,000,000 more than the original estimate for 1981 
and £114,000,000 more than the Expenditure in 1924. 





ne 
- Finance 


National Expenditure 


Ar the annual meeting of Vickers, Limited, held hy 
Tuesday, a remarkable and, I consider, an_ importa; 
address was delivered by the chairman, General the 
Hon, Sir Herbert A. Lawrence. As will have bef 
gathered from the report of the company recent) § 
published, Sir Herbert Lawrence was able to report 


It is, however, to two special 


Tue ARMAMENT InpUsTRY. 


We all know that in view of the universal desire fy 


peace a good deal has been heard lately of the armamey > 


industry being in some ways a deterrent. It does ng 
seem to have occurred to those who are most bitte 
in their criticism of the armament factories that experi. 
ence, if nothing else, must have taught the controlley 
of that industry the plain lesson that their financial f 
to say nothing of their human, interests lie in the pr. 
servation of peace. With regard to the Royal Com 
mission which has been appointed. to enquire into th 
private manufacture of and trade in armaments, it js 
not surprising to find that Sir Herbert Lawrence declared 
that the directors of his undertaking welcomed this 
inquiry as likely to provide an opportunity to dispd 
misconceptions which exist regarding the conduct of 
armament firms, and he added: 

“ To suggest because your Company is engaged on the production 
of the means of Defence and of the equipment required by the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, that its Directors desire to foster War is a 
untrue as it is unjust. Both the Directors and shareholders know to 
their cost the sorrow and suffering which War entails: the wastes 
of human life and of material; the financial loss which posterity 


has to bear ; and the damage which is done to the economic structun 
of the World.” 


GrowTH IN NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


I must confess, however, that I am particularly im 
pressed with the allusion made by Sir Herbert Lawrence 
towards the end of his speech to the unwelcome growth 
in the National Expenditure. The City, and_ indeed 
the country generally, has hailed—and rightly hailed- 
with satisfaction the fact that the past fiscal year has 
just closed with a Surplus of over £7,500,000, all of 
which will be devoted to Debt redemption. I am 
inclined to think, however—and that is a point whieh 
was brought out very clearly by Sir Herbert—that 
for the most part the Surplus of the past two yeas 
has been mainly due to the contribution made by th 
rentiers of this country in the reduction of their income 
from Government stocks through the various Conversion 
Loan operations. The burden of National Expenditur 
still falls heavily on industry, for taxation appropriates 
year by year an unduly large proportion of the national 
income, and Sir Herbert Lawrence pointed out. in his 


speech that the retrenchment in national spending} 


which followed the financial crisis of 1931 has not been 
maintained. 
Back To 1981. 


The estimated Expenditure, he said, for 19845 
(excluding Debt Interest and Management) is nearly 


That is a very serious fact and, as Sir Herbert pointed 
out, any setback in trade which reduced the National 
Revenue would have a serious result on the National 
Finances and might provoke a crisis as in 1981 and 
one even more detrimental to our national interests. 

Indeed, as I have pointed out before in these columns, 
it is difficult amidst this rising tide of expenditure and 
the serious encroachment on capital resources by the 
death duties to feel comfortable with regard to the 
fact that the Income Tax is still at the high level of 


(Continued on page 587.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


IMPROVED RESULTS 





TRADE PROSPECTS IN INDIA 





SIR CHARLES McLEOD’S REVIEW 


Tse ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the National 

Bank of India, Limited, was held on April 2nd at the Wesleyan 
' Hall, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bt. (the 
' chairman), presiding. 

The general manager (Mr. Ross Munro) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and also the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the report of the directors 
and the accounts to December 31st, 1934, have been in your hands 
for some days, and I presume you will allow me, as usual, to take 
them as read. (Agreed.) 

Conforming to usual custom I shall begin by making a few 
comments on the balance-sheet which has been presented to you. 
On the liabilities side the figures representing capital and reserve 
are the same as a year ago. Bills payable show little change 
while the bank’s acceptances on behalf of customers are slightly 
higher. Current, fixed deposit and other accounts aggregating 
£28,703,042 aro nearly £1,000,000 less than at the end of the 
previous year, but the low rates of interest now ruling for bank 
deposits are bound to divert money to other channels where a 
better return may be obtained. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, cash and bullion 
together amount to £4,069,489—a decrease of about £600,000 
as compared with the previous year—-India Government rupeo 
securities stand at £5,109,764, and British Government and other 
securities at £9,522,178, representing a total reduction in the 
bank’s investments of £742,000. House property account is 
practically the same. Bills of exchange amounting to £4,280,728 
show an increase of £727,000, whilst discounts, loans receivable, 
&e., at £10,515,596 have decreased to the extent of £290,000. 

It is noteworthy that the bank’s resources as represented by 
asi and securities totalling £18,701,432 are 65 per cent. of its 
liabilities to depositors and if we include bills of exchange the 
ratio is as high as 80 per cent. 

Nev Prorit. 

As regards the profit and loss statement, you will see from the 
accounts in your hands that the net profits amount to £460,309 
lis. €d., compared with £450,782 14s. in the previous year, making 
with the amount brought forward a sum of £710,099 13s. 8d. available 
for distribution. Expenses of management again show a reduction. 

On two previous occasions I foreshadowed a reduction in the 
rate of dividend which we have paid our shareholders for so many 
years, and it was after mature consideration that your directors 
decided that the time had come to make a less liberal distribution. 
In the case of house property account no provision has been made 
forsome years while we have added very considerably to the amount 
outstanding owing to the acquisition of new premises which we were 
compelled to erect at Rangoon and Nairobi. 

We therefore propose to appropriate a sum of £50,000 towards 
reduction of this account. In September last we paid an interim 
dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum absorbing £180,000, 
and we now recommend a further dividend at the same rate, less 
income-tax, and the usual addition of £50,000 to the staff pension 
fund. This leaves a balance of £250,099 13s. 8d. to be carried 
forward, 

InpIA’s TRADE. 

I fear that I have nothing very much to report in the way of 
an improvement in the sea-borne trade of India during last year. 
Exports, including re-exports, were valued at Rs. 151 crores, 
being an increase of Rs. 4 crores over the previous year. Imports 
wero valued at Rs. 126 crores, being an increase of R3. 10 crores. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were valued at Rs. 48 crores, 
as against Rs. 43 crores in 1933, and imports from the United 
Kingdom were valued at Rs. 51 crores, as against Rs. 47 crores in 
1933. The balance of trade for the year was in favour of India to 
—— of Rs. 87 crores, which was largely due to exports of 
gold, 

The favourable balance in merchandise was only Rs. 25 crores, 
as against Rs. 31 crores in 1933. Gold was exported during the year 
to the extent of 6,625,900 oz. of a value of about £45,380,000, as 
against 6,248,095 oz. in 1933. This brings up the total exports 
since September, 1931, to 27,451,000 0z., valued at about £1674 
millions sterling. Since the beginning of this year exports amount 
to about £10,000,000. From April Ist, 1910, to December 31st, 
1934, India imported 90,511,900 0z. of gold and exported 
42,245,000 oz. 

India, in common with the rest of the world, is suffering from 
the low prices ruling for primary products and consequent lower 
spending power. Her export trade is hampered by import and 
exchange restrictions imposed by foreign countries, and conse- 
quently there is very keen competition amongst the banks for such 
business as is offering, with the result that margins are cut to a degree 
that affords little profit. Rates for money have also ruled low. 
The Imperial Bank of India rate remained at 3} per cent. throughout 
the whole year. 





In 1933 jute took the premier place in the exports of merchandise 
with a value of Rs. 32.34 crores, but last year it was supplanted 
by cotton with a value of Rs. 35.61 crores as against jute of a value 
of Rs. 31.20 crores. The exports of jute, both in quantity and value, 
were much on a par with those of the previous year. Exports of raw 
cotton increased from 2,612,000 bales of a value of Rs. 25.74 crores 
in 1933 to 3,424,000 bales of a value of Rs. 33.15 crores in 1934. 
The largest exports were to Japan, which took 1,844,000 bales as 
against 1,189,000 bales in the previous year. Exports to the United 
Kingdom increased to 361,000 bales as against 269,000 bales in 1933. 

Under the Restriction Scheme the exports of tea amounted to 
320,320,100 lb., and these were valued at Rs. 20.41 crores as against 
324,163,200 lb. of a value of Rs. 19.03 crores in 1933. Owing partly 
to an under-estimate by the International Tea Committee of the 
quantity of licensed tea outside London warehouses at the con- 
clusion of the restriction year 1933-34, which resulted in a too 
generous quota for 1934-35, partly to heavier shipments from non- 
restricting countries and partly to a decreased demand—principally 
from the Continent and America—stocks in bond in this country 
have not shown the reduction anticipated. 


To adjust the position, the International Committee advised the 
Governments concerned to make a further reduction of 24 per cent. 
—to 82} per cent.—in the 1935-36 quota. It is hoped that by the 
autumn of this year stocks will have begun to reflect this cut. 

During the last few years imports of sugar into India have been 
gradually declining. Last year these amounted to 223,000 tons 
to a value of Rs. 2.15 crores as compared with 991,000 tons of a 
value of Rs. 11.87 crores in 1930. The bulk of these imports came 
from Java. ‘The import duty collected last year amounted to 
Rs. 3.92 crores compared with Rs. 5.51 crores in 1933 and Rs. 10.01 
crores in 1930. The present import duty is Rs. 9.1.0 per ewt., and 
there is a countervailing excise duty of Rs. 1.5.0 per ewt. Owing 
to the great increase in production from cane it looks as if Indie. will 
soon produce all her own requirements without depending on any 
imports from outside countries. The coal mining industry remains 
dull and uninteresting and very few companies are able to show 
divisible profits. 

BurMA AND East AFRICA. 


The exports of rice from Burma during last year amounted to 
3,727,000 tons, an increase of 435,000 tons over the previous year’s 
exports. Of this quantitity India took 2,271,000 tons, as against 
1,432,000 during the previous year. Most of the other consuming 
centres took rather less than during the previous year. The price 
for paddy opened in January at about Rs. 56 per 100 baskets, 
touched Rs. 108 late in the season, and closed at Rs. 64. It is note- 
worthy that the exports of rice from Burma for 1934 constitute a 
record figure, 

As regards rubber a restriction scheme came into force as from 
June Ist last. This has had a beneficial effect, and the price aver- 
aged 6.3-16 pence per lb. in 1934, as against 3.7-32 in1933, and 2.11-52 
pence in 1932. Of the total exports from Eastern ports, amounting 
to 1,014,000 tons during the year, exports from Ceylon, India and 
Burma amounted together to 90,000 tons only. The whole industry 
has now been placed on a much sounder footing. 

The Finance Minister introduced the Budget in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly on February 28th. For the year 1933-34 he had 
previously estimated a surplus of Rs. 1 crore 29 lacs, which actually 
amounted to Rs. 2 crores 72 lacs. For the year 1934-35 he now 
estimates a surplus of Rs. 3 crores 27 lacs, instead of an original 
estimate of only Rs. 10 lacs. For the year 1935-36 he estimates 
for a surplus of Rs. 1 crore 50 lacs, but the items which make up 
these surpluses are too numerous for me to allude to. The figures, 
however, reveal the sound financial position of the country. 

In East Africa conditions remain much as they were. Prospecting 
for gold is being carried on, and, from all accounts, appears to be 
promising. A substantial amount of money is being spent in 
sinking shafts, and we trust results will justify the hopes of those 
who are engaged in the industry. It would be a great help to that 
country if it turns out successfully. Agricultural prospects are not 
too good. Maize growers are faced with bumper crops in other 
countries, principally in the Argentine, ana prices are low and unre- 
munerative. The coffee industry is enjoying reasonable prosperity. 
The cotton crop in Uganda has turned out fully up to expectations. 
The Sisal industry is benefiting to some extent by a recent rise in 
prices owing to an increased demand from consumers, but the margin 
of profit is still negligible. 

In concluding my remarks I wish to add how much we appreciate 
the loyal and efficient service of our managers and staff at home and 
abroad rendered under difficult and trying conditions. (Cheers.) 

I now beg to propose: “ That the report of the directors and 
statement of accounts for the year ended December 3lst, 1934, he 
received and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months to 
December 31st, 1934, at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, be paid 
on the shares of the company registered at this date, the same to be 
payable, less income-tax, on and after April 3rd, 1935.” 

Mr. R. Langford James (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The appointment of Mr. J. R. H. Pinckney, C.B.E., as a director 
was confirmed. The retiring directors (Sir Charles C. MeLeod, Bt., 
and Mr. W. Shakspeare) were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs. 
Cooper Brothers & Co. and Messrs. W. A. Browne & Co.) were re- 
appointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and stafi con- 
cluded the proceedings. 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 


MR. P. MALCOLM STEWART’S SURVEY 








Tue thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on March 29th 
at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart (Chairman of the Company) presided. 


The Chairman said: The profit on trading at £810,036 compares 
with £754,632, an increase of £55,404, accounted for by the increased 
turnover and by the reduced cost of manufacture. Interest and 
dividends on investments at £375,981 show an increase of £91,733, 
owing mainly to the improved dividend received from the British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., and to better returns from 
some of the overseas cement companies in which we are 
interested. 

The total revenue for the year at £1,186,904 establishes a record 
in the history of the company, and is £147,010 more than last 
year. 

After providing for the service of the Debenture stocks, deprecia- 
tion, and the amount written off investments, there remains a 
balance of £488,739, from which the Preference dividend, amounting 
to £137,500, has to be paid. The balance available permits the 
recommendation of the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the £3,500,006 Ordinary stock. This would absorb £350,000, 
leaving £1,239 to be added to the carry-forward, which would then 
stand at £171,819. 

SitvaTion Ten YEARS Aco, 

When I addressed vou ten years ago I then described the revolu- 
tion in manufacturing methods brought about by the introduction 
of the rotary kiln, which, in the course of a few years, rendered 
virtually obsolete the works as purchased. 


The over-capitalization of the company and the remedies for 
the same were next considered. A comparison was made with the 
recognized sound position of the British company. It was shown 
that at that date, January Ist, 1925, the effective annual tonnage 
of capacity represented by the net book value of the works, 
properties, &c., was £5 per ton, compared with approximately 
£3 per ton in the case of the British company. Thus every £100 
locked up in the associated fixed assets represented twenty tons 
of annual productive capacity, while every such £100 in the British 
company represented rather over thirty-four tons, 


Ponticy THEN ADOPTED. 


I propose quoting the actual words used, litera scripta manet. 
T said: ‘‘ What is the remedy ? It appears to me that there are 
two main methods of tackling such a problem. One is by the 
reduction of capital with corresponding depreciation of fixed assets ; 
the other is by improving the value of the assets so that they more 
truly represent the figure at which they stand in the balance-sheet. 
In our case, I should like to see both these methods employed, 
but frankly, under present circumstances, 1 consider there is no 
justification for writing down the capital.” 

The policy of the Board was thus clearly stated—the plan to give 
effect to this policy was to improve the carning capacity of the 
fixed assets by modernising the company’s two largest works, 
Bevans and Swancombe, not by patching them up, but by recon- 
structing them so as to give an efficiency at least second to none 


own cash resources so that the improvement in the manufacturing 
position could be effected without any increase in charges or capital. 
Present Low Costs AND EFFICIENCY. 

This was the position ten years ago, when, after writing off 25 
years of accumulated depreciation reserves and debenture stock 
sinking funds, the fixed assets stood in the books at the net figure 
of £6,400,492 ; they now stand at £6,237,357, or £163,135 less than 
ten years ago. But consider the much improved value behind 
this book figure. Today every £100 of fixed assets represents 36 tons 
of annual productive capacity. This compares with 20 tons 10 
years ago. 

Further, the efficiency of all works has been increased, thanks 
to the skill of our engineers and work of our research department. 
I will not be content to make this general statement, but will give 
you some statistics. If we assume the cost of production in 1925 
to have been 100, then the cost last year was 58 per cent., a reduction 
of 42 per cent. This reduction has been effected despite the additional 
cost due to further improvements in the quality of our Blue Circle 
cement and Ferrocrete, and the increased cost of social services 
and welfare work, which we do not grudge. Thus have we improved 
the value of the fixed assets so that they not only more truly represent 
the figure at which they stand in the balance-sheet, but, indeed, 
are of greater value, since it would cost more to create them 
today. 

REDUCTION IN SELLING PRICES, 

Let me now tell you how the consumer has been treated. As 

stated, last year’s cost was reduced by 42 per cent. as compared with 











————_ 


1925, but the average net selling price in the home market |,; 
year showed a reduction of 46 per cent. of such selling prices reg ; 
in 1925. Thus have we reduced the selling price per ton even my 
than the reduction in the per ton cost of manufacture. Obvioas 
the improved trading results could not have been attained had } 
not sold a much higher tonnage. We have reduced our pelea 
the consumer and expanded our trade. These striking san 
have been produced by ploughing back the profits into th ’ 
business. 

Let us now see to what extent we have improved the balang, 
sheet by the reduction of the ratio of prior charges to share capital 
The Debenture stocks today stand at £3,604,319, as compared with 
£4,674,163 ten years ago, a decrease of £1,069,844. The total issued 
share capital at £6,000,000 compares with £4,541,935 ten years 
an increase of £1,458,065, but the total of prior charges and capita 
are only up by £388,221, although the fixed assets on the credit 
side of the balance-sheet represent, as stated, a much increase 
effective annual capacity. In addition the liquid assets are up 
approximately £120,000. 


WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES. 


The interest and welfare of our employees has been studied, Wy 
have instituted a profit-sharing bonus scheme and given a week; 
holiday with pay. The average wages paid today, including 4 
voluntary advance at the rate of 2s. per week given last month 
are 152 per cent. higher than the pre-war rate of wages. This figun 
is arrived at without calculating the benefit of decreasing working 
hours from 56} to 48, but I am glad to say the index cost of living 
figure is up today only 41 per cent., as compared with pre-Wa, 
We have also spent some £100,000 on canteens, sports clubs and 
welfare generally. 


BoarpD AND MANAGEMENT. 


It may be claimed that the delicate and difficult task of » 
organizing the board and management has proved successfyl, 
To carry it out needed courage and determination, but the interest 
of the company had to be placed first. Inevitably there was som 
criticism at the time, but the results have vindicated the reorganiz. 
tion. The board was reduced to eleven members and the numberof 
managing directors to four. Direct responsibility was vested ina 
triumvirate. Mr. H. H. D. Anderson was given supreme charge of 
the sales organisation and has throughout been ably assisted by 
Mr. E. C. Charleton in the home trade and Mr. W. G. Chapman in 
the export trade. Mr. A. C. Davis has been responsible for the 
works and technical organization, assisted by our skilled engineering 
and technical staff. Mr. Alfred Stevens has been responsible for 
finance and our headquarters organization. All the managing 
directors, executive directors and principal members of their staffs 
have had a life’s experience in the particular sphere they have had 
to administer. Committee work has been reduced to the minimum; 
direct responsibility has engendered a degree of confidence and 
quickness of decision never attained under the old regime. Through- 
out we have had the wise counsel and loyal support of the same 


board as that which met ten years ego, but with the addition of f 


Mr. E. C. Charleton and Mr. G. F. Earle, their election gave the 
Associated and British companies identical directorates, but these 
results could not have been achieved had it not been for the 
keen and loyal work of our staff and employees both at home and 
oversea, . 


Success OF RATIONALIZATION Poricy. 


The record of the past decade illustrates what can bo don 
through mechanization and rationalization applied to a_ trade 
which particularly lends itself to this treatment. The associated 
and British companies have acquired in all, at different times, some 
76 cement and lime works. Today a much increased tonnage 8 
being produced at 26 works, The annual output per man has gone 
up over 100 per cent., but the number of men employed shows 4 
decrease of only 17 per cent. The policy carried out has been based 
on a wide measure of co-operation with the industry as a whole and 
with our employees. Stockholders will, I believe, feel some sens 
of satisfaction in the results attained. They represent ten years of 
hard work. 

I am conscious that woe have reached a definite stage in the 


history of the Company, but there is no finality to progress. Effort 
continues. 
Cement manufacturers take a pride in their industry. Portland 


cement is a British invention ; the centenary of the taking out of the 
first patent by Joseph Aspdin was celebrated in 1924. The rotary 
kiln process, which still holds the field, was also a British invention, 
although it was the United States of America that first developed 
it commercially, A few survive who still remember Ransome4 
early struggles and trials with his first kiln, which was only 30 ft. 
long. Today there are kilns from 400 ft. to 500 ft. in length running 
smoothly for long periods and pouring out a huge tonnage i 
clinker. The technical efficiency of the British Portland cement 
industry is second to none in the world. May it maintain ita 
position and prosper. 

The retiring directors (Mr. W. G. Chapman, Mr. G. F. Earle, and 
Major-Gen. Sir Philip A. M. Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B.) were re-elected, 
and the auditors (Messrs. Crewdson, Youatt, and Howard) were I 
appointed. 

On the motion of Mr. H. F. Chamen, seconded by Mr. H. E. 
Woods, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman, 
directors and staff, and the Chairman having briefly acknowledged 
the compliment, the proceedings terminated. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 584.) 


Hitherto the Income Tax has been 
reserve ; yet after seventeen 


Tuk Cominc BUDGET. 


In saying this I am far from suggesting that it should 
be Mr. Chamberlain’s task immediately to bring about 
afurther reduction in this tax. Indeed, it is the general 
view of the City that his first duty is to produce a sound 
Budget, and if circumstances will permit to restore 
the second portion of the euts in Civil Service salaries. 
The greatest task of all, however, is to keep an eye 
on unproductive expenditure, for at present our oppres- 
sive taxation on capital and income handicaps us in 
our industrial competition with other countries. 


Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
Business RESTRICTED, 


Business in the Stock Markets continues to be restricted 
owing to the uncertainties in regard to the political situation, 
All the same the undertone of most markets remains fairly 
steady, and British Funds and kindred stocks and also Gold 
Mining shares have shown some tendency to recover during 
the last few days. 
% * * X* 
Scorrisn Powrr ReEsvrs. 

Trading profits of the undertakings owned and operated 
by the Scottish Power Company for 1934 were excellent ; 
the figure of £498,932 compared with £444,305 for 1933. 
This increase was achieved In spite of the fact that during 
the past year the amount included for interest during con- 
struction of the Grampian Hydro-Electric Works was only 
£10,075 against £30,024 in 1933. The directors were able to 
repeat the Ordinary dividend of 8 per cent. On the basis 
of the present price of the company’s shares, the dividend 
yield is about 4 per cent. 


* * * % 
Record Prorirs. 


The annual report of Vauxhall Motors Ltd. exhibits record 
figures for 1934. The trading profit expanded from £872,749 
to £1,871,481, while sales of the company’s products increased 
by 87 per cent. in the home market and by 68 per cent. in 
the export market. The Ordinary dividend represents a 
payment of no less than 75 per cent. less tax, and it is the 
first Ordinary distribution since 1919. 

* * % * 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC Prorivs. 

Associated Electrie Industries, Ltd., which eontrols British- 
Thomson-Houston, Edison Swan, Metropolitan-Vickers Elee- 
trial, and other electrical equipment companies, recently 
declared a dividend for last year of 6 per cent. against 3 per 
cent. for the previous year, and the report now issued shows 
that the profit for last year Was £586,882 against only £397,169 
for the previous year. The report states that the output from 
the various works of the group was greater than in previous 
years, and orders received as well as those in hand showed a 
considerable increase over 1933. The company is now re- 
deeming out of its own resources £1,036,353 of 4 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 


* * * % 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


The address delivered to the shareholders of the National 
Bank of India last Tuesday by the chairman, Sir Charles C. 
McLeod, Bart., was an excellent one both as regards the 
statement of the bank’s activities for the past year and as 
tegards the information given concerning present conditions 
la India. In common with other banking institutions, 
slackness of trade has occasioned a moderate decline in the 
total of the balance-sheet, but on the other hand its liquidity 


(Continued on page 588.) 





“The Old Equitable was founded 


“in 1762 and has taught 


“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund “ £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘ie on adie we on £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


a 
The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 





a 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 587.) 


is very pronounced. The bank's resources as represented 
by cash and securities amount, in fact, to 65 
its liabilities to depositors, or if Bills of Exchange are included 
the ratio is as high as 80 per cent. Concerning the trade 
of India, Sir Charles reported that the balance was in favour 
of India to the extent of 87 crores of rupees, but this was 
largely due to exports of gold, the favourable balance in 
merchandise being only 25 crores of rupees as against 31 
crores of rupees in the previous year. Gold was exported 
during the year, however, to the extent of £45,380,000, 
making the total exports of gold since September, 1931, 
over £167,000,000. Another interesting point in Sir Charles 
‘McLeod’s address was the ‘statement that whereas in 193838 
jute took the premier place in the exports of merchandise 
it was supplanted last year by cotton, the exports of raw 
cotton increasing in value from 25.74 crores of rupees to 
33.15 crores. Reference was also made by Sir Charles to 
the fact that during the last few vears imports of sugar into 
Indi: have been gradually declining. 


* * * * 
ASSOCIATED PoRTLAND CEMENT. 


Exceptional interest attached to the annual meeting held 
recently of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
by reason of the plain statement on the part of the Chairman, 
Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart, with regard to the achievement 
of the company during the past 10 years. The Report for the 
vear showed a substantial improvement in profits, but the 
inwardness of the position is revealed more clearly by a 
study of the comparison of conditions today with those of 
410 vears ago. Mr. Stewart reminded the shareholders that 
10 years ago he reviewed the unsound initial capitalization of 
the company in 1900, pointing out how the businesses were 
purchased on the basis of approximately 10 times the preceding 
vear’s profit of £658,000 without any deduction for manage- 
ment charges or depreciation. The over-capitalization of 
the company at that time was very clearly apparent. At 
the same time, Mr. Stewart recognized the two courses before 
the company, namely, reducing capital or improving the value 
of the assets. and he had to face the fact that there was 
insufficient justification for writing down the capital when the 


(Continued in next column.) 
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JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part ? 


One million five shillings each year are needed 
to maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Send whatever you can afford 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.F., 
Secretary. 


in pounds, 


THE Ear or HarRrowsy, Lr:-Cor. C. 


Honorary ‘Treasurer. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from previous column.) 
company was in a strong financial position. Accorgj " 


the policy was adopted of improving the earning capacity 
the fixed assets by modernizing the company’s two |g 


works, not by patching them up but by reconstructing then 


so as to give an efficiency at least second to none in th 
country. Certain other works were also reconstructed ay 
everything was done to put the company in a position 
manufacture at the lowest possible costs so that in bad ting 
the company could hold its own against all comers. 


* * * * 


A SrronG Position. 


This was the position 10 years ago when, after writing of 


25 years of accumulated depreciation reserves and debentuy 
stock sinking funds, the fixed assets stood in the books at th 
net figure of £6,400,000. They now stand at £6,237,09 
or £163,000 less than 10 years ago. The value behind this boo 
figure, however, has increased enormously. Today, said 
Mr. Stewart, every £100 of fixed assets represents 36 tons of 
annual productive capacity, which compares with 20 ton 
10 years ago. Moreover, the efficiency of all works has bea 
increased and, said the Chairman, ‘* if we assume the cost of 
production in 1925 to have been 100, then the cost last yea 
was 58 per cent., a reduction of 42 per cent. This reduction 
has been effected despite the additional cost due to furthe 
improvements in the quality of our Blue Cirele cement and 
Ferrocrete, and the increased cost of social services and 
welfare work, which we do not grudge.’ Thus, today the valu 
of the fixed assets has been improved so that they not only 
more truly represent the figure at which they stand in the 
balance-sheet, but are of greater value since it would cos 
more to create them today. During this same period alw 
the consumer has benefited by a reduction in selling prices, 
Altogether, Mr. Stewart’s speech conveyed the impression that 
in this great industry the Directors have shown real skill 
energy and foresight, with results favourable to the share 
holders and also to the Cement industry. 


* * * * 
GENERAL MINING Prortits. 
The big finance corporations of South Africa are now 


producing very excellent reports showing the results following 
upon the improved position in the mining industry. In the 


case of the General Mining and Finance Corporation the 


profits for the year amounted to £371,892 as compared with 
£363,354 in the previous year, and after paying the dividend 


at 20 per cent. the directors were able to place £100,000 to; 


the General Reserve, while it is shown that the dividends 
are amply covered by earnings, and that the profit for the 
year was equivalent to 29.4 per cent. on the Corporation’ 
issued capital. 

* * * % 


UNION CORPORATION, 


In the case of the Union Corporation the report show 
an even greater advance in profit, namely, £640,092 agains 
£511,185 in 1983, and this profit is shown after applying 
unstated amounts in reduction of the book value of the inves: 
ments. The directors state that in respect of last year they 
considered it desirable to appropriate certain exceptional profits 
to provide for contingencies by reducing the book cost of some 
holdings both below cost and below market price. 


% * %* % 


A Bic Recovery. 


An agreeable and indeed very striking recovery in financial 
activity and profits is shown in the latest Annual Report of 
Morris Motors. A year ago the report revealed a rather striking 
set-back in profits, but now the position has been completely 
reversed. The actual profit on trading was £543,972, and 
including interest the net result was £643,756 against only 
£462,548 a year ago. The dividend has been raised from 5 to 
10 per cent. free of tax, while a sum of £150,000 is added to 
the Reserve, leaving a balance to be carried forward of 
£236,145. The Government securities and Corporation Stocks 
in the balance-sheet have been taken at the market price 
ruling at the date of the balance-sheet. This has resulted in 
an appreciation of £120,504, which has been carried to Reserves 
for Contingencies. The directors express the view that the 
results for the year are satisfactory, especially as more than 
£125,000 of the expenditure on the reorganization of the fac- 
tories has been deducted from profits. The annual meeting of 
the company has been deferred until May 9th, so that Lord 
Nuffield, who is at present abroad, may preside at the meeting. 


(Continued on page 589.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 588.) 


JouN Barker RESULTS. 


Although the f ull report of John Barker and Company shows 
that gross profits revealed a decrease of about £30,000, there 
was a substantial reduction in expenditure so that in net 
rofits an actual gain of about £20,000 was achieved. The 
15 per cent. dividend is maintained and £150,000 placed to 
yeserve against only £135,000 a year ago. 

A. W. K. 








‘“ 29 
“The Spectator” Crossword No. 132 
By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our neat issue.] 
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_ ACROSS 4. In 6. 
]. This should be solved after 5. It is a leer (anag.). 
_ sober reflection. #6. Maid of the mountain. 
9, Neither one thing nor 7. Limits of a grasp. 


8. 1 from 34. 

Class of those who wish to 
direct their allocation of 
vears ? 


another, : 
t. Likely to make a musician 10. 
excited. 
13. Tree more advanced in age ? 


~ 


18. Note the beginning of this. 11. Not inside a cone. 
20rev. A slight change would 2. Political Party. 
make this jury punishable. 13. Most smooth and concise. 
21. They're both in one above. 16, Chaperon. 
22. In the moon, 17. Kind of boots with leather 
23. Send fliers (anag.). uppers. 
24. Used by many a man. 19. Her wit is confused. 
20. Four-fitths of atmosphere. 26. Always in a quart. 


28. Concludes five. 
29, In it I precede at one on S. 
30, Member of Punjab sect. 
32 rev. I have this to advance 
as excuse, 
33 rev. Around 1 down. 
34. It's in another form. 
33. Amphibian epidermis. 
DOWN 
- He’s sure to cut up some 
body. 
2. A well-known siren. 
3 rev. Obviously this person 
can swindle anything un- 
yielding. 


27 rev. A lingering fruit. 
31. 29 has them. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 131 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 131 is Miss Empson, Box 


Farm, Bracknell, Berks. 












Consider price Jasi 
in choosing a _ Portable 
Building. Put quality first. 
Look for the best materials, 
sound construction, good 
workmanship. You'll find 
them all in Browne and 
Lilly Buildings. Durable, 








as illustrated 
from 


BROWNE & WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE 
Pavilions, etc., also Garages, Greenhouses, 
GROUNDS, 


hest value for money—they 

GARAGES £23 give lasting satisfaction. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, 
Sheds and Portable Buildings of all 
kinds, OR VISIT OUR PERMANENT 

| ® sHow 
*Phone: Reading 4489. 

THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 











IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
| SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer--SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
| etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure, 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on _ the_Bank’s 


of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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. Stop that Cold with 














<: Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief 
** and breathe the pleasant but powerfully antiseptic vapour 
“which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and 
; stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating alls, 
the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, : 
clearing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. 


3 Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT «& CO. LTD. 
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_ 
The most Central Office for { 
SURREY & SUSSEX | OnE é 5 | — 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES | 2 MANOR “FIELDS” : 3 oo Mi Ba 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, H - PUTNEY: HEATH : Bae cS 2 R “es a all é 
(Phone: Crawley 828.) { : ea Cee hihi 
; Please quote The Spectator. Cy 
1 “The ¢ 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & Howse, 
| —— 
REIGATE | th 
(Telephone ; Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) | 10s. 64 
FD. | ba 7' 
es 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. | rOIS 
For Properties of every description in | I 
| tohaect 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX'!] eon 
4 
( LD HAMPSTEAD.—-U nfurnished self-contained flats, | 7} 4 ‘ invited 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller, j z a 9 Arlin 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, | os ‘ 
£2R5 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
ca DAFFODIL TIME AT MANOR FIELDS || s° 
"Phone : Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368,] |} | dlr 
Whiteleys, W.2. : : aie : ; : ant 
zi Lovers of country life needing a home within 10 minutes’ car ride of London's West | pope 
WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING !1P. |]. End, should visit Manor Fields now. ; Its lovely banks of nodding daffodils and the pote - 
88 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD. 8.W.1, Vic. 4494. restfulness of its grassy slopes and majestic trees, will solicit appreciation. use of 
S| floor; c.hw. | |! Standing in 10 acres of beautiful grounds and adjoining Putney Heath, this charming ae 
‘ a. er Vacé ‘ieS Various districts, 





i group of Flats is replete with every ‘modern amenity—central heating, constant hot water, | 
WALTON-on-THAMES passenger lifte, labour-saving devices, tiled bath-rooms and lavatories, and a modern | Ww 


kitchen. | 
Near Burhill and St. George’s Hill Golf Courses 


10 mins, station. Delightful house. Three large recep- : N Cc i. U 5 ] Vv E R E N v A L S & 1 3 Oo TO & 3 5 0. | ni 


tion reoms, panelled hall, seven bedrooms, two bath- 4 ? me 
rooms, billiard room, One acre of matured garden. Garages, &c. 4 Hard Tennis Courts | _ 
a and Cumberland Turf Bowling Green. — 
For QvuICK SALE £2,300 FREEHOLD | = 

To be seen over the week-end, dl or write for free illustrated brockure, 


| 
"Phone appointment: BRAUND, Putney 2671 


MANOR FIELDS—PUTNEY HEATH | 
W H I T E M A N & c o., Builders: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 35 


Telephone: PUTney 2166, 

66 BROMPTON Telephone : saa | He 
KOAD, 8.W.3. Kens. 0026-7 — : froze 
; " gutte 
HAMPSHIRE — 


PICTURESQUE OLD WORLD RESIDENCE dating HARRODS ES | A | E OFFI( ES a 
hack to the 17th Century, Old Oak beams, Open fire- 







































































° : A > fail | 
place, 4 Beds ; 2 Receptions, Bathroom, Refectory Hall ; | Telfphones: . 1490 & Sloane 1234. Telegrams: Estate, ¢.o. Harrods, London. Surrey Office, W. Byfleet wes 
tiood Ollices, 2 Garages; Central Heating, Modern ; te 
eet ACRES” {2,230 FREEHOLD 4 GET AT £2,650, WITH NEARLY 134 ACRES. EXCELLENT SITUATION, Pete 

5 20. 2 ye 7 : 
Saemecto Gal socbeniennded. MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON & ONE MILE BATH C3 = 
WHITEMAN & Co., as above. SOUTH COAST C1 | On the Southern Heights, in secluded and healthy position 
OVER A QUARTER OF A MILE OF VALUABLE | ,., afl the main road. 
KENT Tete Gate WELL-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 
= . ' a . DIET Eeann FAR oP 3 reception, 4 bed, 1 maid’s bed room and — 

NEAR = og K. ae pera ery within THIS PICTI meats 5 ear ey ~‘e D FARMHOUSE box room, bath room : oar se. : 1 
easy reach of 1e Coast. § Bedrooms, 4 eceptions ; ° . ; tnd ° ’ 5 r Electric light and modern conv " 
<“ é jae Be tn hle ; orp 3 reception, 7 bed and 2 aie: hath room. i : 
nese Fi Garage, Barn, Stables; Co.'s Water, | Central Heating. Co.'s Electricity and Power. Modern}, Well-planned and shady garden, with <i flower 4 
Nectric Light, Tennis Lawn, Demons. beds and fruit trees, a 

6} ACRES. £3,150 Garage (3). Stabling with Flat over. GREAT BARGAIN AT £2,000, OR OFFER ay 
Inspected and Recommended, | Me sco ngicn'y air ge naGdl: HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W.1. d 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. aard tennis cour , orchard and paddoc ae = 
IN ALL NEARLY 13} ACRES . 
. ==] UNEQUALLED opportunity FoR PrivateE|20 MILES WEST OF TOWN - s2 = 
BUYER OR SPECULATOR, Long River Frontage, close to Station and Golf Coursa 
HARRODS Sole Agents, _ PICTURESQUE, 'TASTERULLY — DECORATED, 
. HARKODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, $.W. 1. WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, on 
’Phone (Estate Office only), Ken. 1490, two floors, amidst delightful gardens, planted with 
5 Ideal for Professional as well as Residential Purposes gg ig = shrubs. Panelled lounge hall, cloak 
CET PpICK ¢ . 7 = . room, Chinese drawing room, billiards room, oak- = 
Ul ET q RICK, £1,000, : BA TH.— £3,500 ( 6 panelled dining room, large sun parlour, 7 principal bed 
THE LODGE, = C14. | Ocoupying commanding position, overlooking Park,| aud dressing, 4 servants’ bed, 3 bath, tiled offices, F 
MAIDENHEAD COURT dhsolutely quiet, yet in heart of the Cita, All co.’s services. Darquet floors. r 
MAIDENHEAD, BERKS BEAUTIFUL OLD PERIOD HOUSE, Central heating, Independent hot water, mi 
Close to Boulter’s Lock and Cliveden Reach in first-class order, providing comfortable living accom- Excellent Garage (3). | Useful outbuildings th 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDEN( E. modation in addition to 3 or 4 suites of offices, PRETTILY DISPLAYED GARDENS, crazy-paved 
Hall, 2 reception, 6 bed, bath room, good offices. Hall, 5 reception, garden room, 7 or 8 bed, 2 bath, offices; ] terrace, lawns, rose garden, kitehen garden, orchard. [ 
Co.'s water anid gis, also elecirie Light and povrer, Modern | electric light; main drainage :" excellent hot water system. IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 4 
sanitation . Roy | gr tantabage ims nOOva — oe ving | MODERATE PRICE ASKED, WITH OR WITHOUT ce 
Garage, — ee charming secluded | “+ Peaily oon aplendid nick ak Suda saacntcias er) pac 
— a pyiiyss geting eran April oth HARRODS, Lid, 264 Bomptm Mend, 620.1, | , Sepected end strongty seccmmnended by Joint Sm ¥ 
Auctioneers, ae sient = ae ES “Messrs. DUDLEY W. TWARRIS and Co., 136 High ti 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, §.W.1, AT A LOW RESERVE. C1.) Street, Staines, and HARRODS Ltd., 62-64 Brompton 





[ar a WILLOW COTTAGE, EWELME, | **4. 5.W-1. - 
KENT. 25 MINUTES FROM TOWN OXON =: I 


c.8 Pretty country : 8} miles Wallingford. A BUCKS BARGAIN. ONLY 


ATTRACTIVE AND VALUABLE FREEHOLD Picturesque Freehold Black and White 























CORNER RESIDENCE THALTCHED ROOF COTTAGE RESIDENCE, £3,000 Cc. . 

near Golf Course and in best part of favourite residential} , : Profusion of Old Oak. _ | FINE SITUATION WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS. s 

J district. NJ 3 reception, 4 bed, bath room, usual offices, Co.'s clectric Exceptionally attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENCE; Fs 

Hall and cloak room, 3 rece yiag 7 bed and dressing, light. Excellent water. Independent hot water, hall, 3 reception, 5 bed, bath room, and offices. t! 

Lath room; company’s servic gat ge space Fine Barn used as Garage, Co.'s water, Electrie Light. Central Heating } 

LARGE WELL-STOC KE D GARDE NS. PRETTY, WELL-STOCKED GARDEN, Modern Drainage, Two Garages and useful Outbuildings, ‘! 

rc , ry ri lawns, tlower beds, fruit trees, vegetable garden Really delightful gardens, with te unis lawn and paddock, 

> 3 J : . i } 

VERY LOW PRICE FOR QUIC K SALE for SALE privately, or AUCTION May 7th. IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. s 

Inspected and strongly recommended by Auctioneers, Inspected and strongly recommended by L 
HAKKODSs, Lid., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W.1,. HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line chargedasaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











CO aindetona 
PERSONAL 





—— 
00K Collection wanted (500-1,000), old, modern ; 
Bun subjects. —‘*Books,’’ c/o 12 Virginia St., L’pool 3. 





eres 
ETCING RUT-BOUND ? Let common-sense psy 
chology lift you out.—Write now for FREE COPY 
“The Great Discovery ” to SHELLEY CasTLk, 31 Castle 
House, Jackson’s Lane, London, .N.6, 
———— 
“7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS”’ is shaving with the 
BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 
6&7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


SV- 











smoker soothed and comforted by TOM LONG 
tobacco. 


 ¥e NEIGHBOURS NEED NEVER worry a 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
» the promotion of international friendship are 
juvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1,for particulars of that. organization. 





ceuaianes 

YPRING CLEANING ? Your cast-off clothing. A 
S decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work, Disused 
dothing for women and children would he a great boon 
fn many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What can 
you send? Will you send it now?) We can make good 
use of anything you may kindly give.—-Address, The 
Rey. WILLIAM Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta Street, 
Poplar, London, E, 14, 





guage students, stamp collectors and interesting 
people throughout the world ? An exclusive elub offers to 
all suitable applicants the opportunity of engaging in a 
fascinating and educational pastime.—Address, ‘THE 
PEREGRINE CLUB, P.O, Box 249, Monterey, California, 


ie you like to communicate with foreign lan- 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





35,000 FREE HOT MEALS 
SERVED THIS YEAR. 


Homeless, starving, penniless, waking in a doorway 
frozen stiff; seavenging your food from dusthins and the 
gutter. Imayine this if you can, appreciate its full 
horror, then GIVE GENEROUSLY that we may help. 
Apart from the meals we have served, we have found 
work for many. Please do not stand by and watch us 
fail through lack of your support. Unless we have help 
we shall have to close at the end of this month.—Cheques, 
&e,, should be addressed to W. HORSBURGH, See., St. 
Peter's Kitchens, Peter Street, Soho, W. 1. 








MEDICAL 


SEND A POSTCARD 
for the beautifully illustrated 
literature giving details of 


GLORIOUS 
CRUISES 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


on the world’s finest 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 17 (24 Days from 44 Gs.) 


Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar and Spain. 


MAY 15 (20 Days from 36 Gs.) 


Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 


Naples, for Vesuvius, Pompeit 
and Isle of Capri, Italian and 
French Rivieras, Spain and 
Portugal. 


JUNE 7 (21 Days from 32 Gs.) 
Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Greece and Malta. 

These cruises bave been carefully 

chosen so that the most attractive 

ports are visited. Qwing to the 
great popularity of the ARANDORA 

STAR, it is advisable to make 

reservations as early as possible. 











Write now for plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent 
Street, London, 5.W. 1 Head 
Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C. Liverpool, Birmingham, 

Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
7 Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


LF. 





YALESTON ES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
K tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—-T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





I UMBAGO CURED IN ONE TREATMENT.— 
4 Mr. T. R. BARNHAM, 35 New Cavendish Street, 
W.1, Telephone: Langham 2606. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ear (Ministers’ Daughters’ College), Edinburgh. 
4 Owing to the retirement of the present Head- 
, the Governors invite applications for the 
post of Headmistress : applicants must be members of 
the Church of Scotland : must hold University Degree : 
and have had boarding school experience. Duties to 
hegin in mid-September, 1935. Minimum initial salary 
#425, subject to deductions of £75 for board and 5 per 
cent. for superannuation. Applications with eight 
copies of testimonials to be lodged not later than Ist May 
With L. G. LANGWILL, C.A., Clerk to the Governors, 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3, from whom all informa- 
tion may be obtained. 


ii ERSITY OF LONDON. 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 


_ The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 
UNIV ERSITY POSTGRADUATE TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIPS each of the value of £275 for one year, 
and SEVEN POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of 
the value of £150. The Studentships are open to both 
Internal and External Graduates of the University. 
Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the 
PRINCIPAL, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W.7 (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
hot later than May Ist, 1935. 

















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE (Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland).— 
4,100 feet, Boys, 12-19; Junior Branch, 8-11. 
Individual Education and care. Modern Languages. 
Examination coaching. Character. Health. Sports. En 
quiries respecting the College should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Miss D. W. TURNER, 43 Store Street, W.1. 














SEE EUROPE 
FROM AN _ SPAIN 


ARMCHAIR re 


DOLOMITES 
VIENNA 
BUDAPEST 


* * * * 


The Pioneers of Luxury 


Motor Pullman Travel FRANCE 
throughout Europe. Write BELGIUM 
for Brochure “ Z.” GERMANY 
HOLLAND 

THE ONLY  MOTOR- SWITZERLAND 
WAYS OF DISTINCTION. SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
POLAND 
RUSSIA 

CZECHO 


SLOVAKIA 


Also combined Sea 
and Land Cruises 
with Bibby, P. & O., 

and Orient. 


MOTORWAYS 


Chesham House, 150 Regent 
Street, LONDON, W.1. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 









’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3215/6, 
.C.S., Tax Inspector, Home Civil, Consular, F.O. 

JATLON COURSE in the Compulsory Subjects. 
April 8th—17th inclusive. 








AVIES’S,5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3215.6, 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Wednesday, April 17th. 





AVIES’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd@. 3215,6, 
F.O., Consular, Home Civil, [.C.8. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Wednesday, April 24th. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK* 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
tesident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. —- Full 


particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








UNIVERSITIES 





NHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
} - _—- —- 

Two Scholarships up to the value of £70 per annum, 
and some smaller Bursaries, are available for men wishing 
to prepare for the Congregational Ministry at home and 
abroad. ‘The College course extends over five years, and 
includes the taking of an Honours degree in Cambridge 
University. Further particulars may be learned on 
application to the President, the Rev. J. 8. WHALE, M.A. 





ee COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
) ecnpennnene 

A residential University Institution. Inclusive fee 
for tuition and residence, £95-110, 

There are thee Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Seience, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 
facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), value £60 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
to be held about the beginning of June. Candidates 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Last date for receiving entries, APRIL 30th. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing flelds, 

park, woodland 93 geres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





\ JT & N T WwW 0 R T H a 


** RECOGNIZED’? RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BourRNe, M.A.(London). 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science. Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health reeord. 

Illustrated Prospectus from Prrxcipat, College Road, 
Bournemouth, 








COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH 


relieved and duration shortened by using soft, absorbent 


Tol 


once and destroying. In cartons of 50, 28.; 500, 184, 
At chemists, or Post Free from (Dept. 8.S.):— 
The Toineco Handkt. Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1, 











February, 1935, 


"Phone: Regent 2361 & 4620 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





L' LYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—An Examination 
4 will be held in May and June for the award of the 
Tollowing SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 
3 or 4 of £100 a year; one of £75; two of £50 and 
2 or 3 of between £25 and £40 a year.—Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the BURSAR, 

HILL SCHOOL, N. 


M ILL 
pk ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on the 29th May (pre- 
liminary) and 6th and sth June (final), when several 
Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
to candidates who were over 12 and under 14 years of 
age on Ist April, 1935. 

The value of the Scholarships varies 
nominal sum and a maximum of £100 per 
according to 

1. The financial position of the boy's parents, 

2. The standard of the boy's attainments. 

Two of the Scholarships at least, however, are of a 
minimum value of £80 per annum. Valuable Ministerial 
Exhibitions are also Offered for the Sons of Christian 
“ 

Candidates who @o not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for adaission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit, See P.S.Y.B. 

For further information and applic 4 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill Sehool, N.Y 


R HOS-ON-SEA 


Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wales 
cast. Recognized by the Board of Education. All the 
staff are University Graduates. The school has its own 





W.7. 


between a 
annum 


forms, 





sc ‘HOOT, COLWYN BAY. 


Chapel. Fees, 35—40 guineas a term, according to age 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy.---Apply Head- 
master, Rev. S. M. MINIFIE HAWKINS, M.A. (Oxon.). 





ar EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
, tion will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1935, 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit, 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired. Further information may be 
obtained from the BURSAR, St. Edward's School, Oxford. 





a IVY HOUSE, BUSHEY, HERTS.—Boys 

Preparatory School, Ages 5-14. Exceptional 
situation within easy reach of town, Attractive varied 
and liberal diet. Aim to develop ability on a_ basis 
ef sound character and physique. Prospectus from 
HIF AD-MASTER. 





TELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

Vublic School with moderate fees. Five Houses, 
including Junior House. Modern equipment. Great 
Hall with adjacent Classrooms, Science Laboratories, 
Engineering Workshops, Swimming Bath and Gym- 
nasium. Chapel dedicated in 1931. 

Beautiful grounds and ideal situation. 
for all careers. 


Preparation 
Leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 


sities. O.T.C. Splendid health record. Full charge 
taken of boys from abroad. Entrance Scholarships in 
June. <A certain number of Bursaries is also offered 


to promising boys, sons of Professional men of limited 
means.—Full particulars from the SECRETARY, Wellington 
School, Somerset. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





{OR OOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Xe TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
Prospectuses and reliable infe ormation forwarded free 


of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& 35. PATON, Ex - ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 


5053. 











SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY | 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., | | 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
Founded 1901 6 Zel,: B ese 0301 
1 Ss) 
ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, | 


| 


EVERY 


Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS” complete 
Directory, price 3/3 by post. 
“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide 


to examinations, etc., 1/- monthly. 











EGYPT- SUDAN 
INDIA- CEYLON 
To BOMBAY and? 


KARACH i 
FroM £37 


a 
To CALCUTTA | . 
FROM £42 s 











Single, two and three berth 
outside cabins’ graded in 
price according to. position. 


All passengers have unrestric- 
ted use of spacious Promenade 
Decks and Public Apartments. 
First-Class Cuisine and the 
efficient service and intelligent 
co-operation of a staff trained 
to your requirements. 


























& 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW. 
Tower Building, LIVERPOOL. 








TOURS 
TOUR TO 





HIRD ECONOMISTS’ RUSSIA, 
ARR ry ED BY THE SOCIETY FOR 
ULTURAL RELATIONS, 
JULY 138TH—AUG a ST 83RD. 

The tour will be led by Mr. H. D. Dickinson, of Leeds 
University, and is open to Economists and those who 
are prepared to make as thorough a study of the planning 
of industry, agriculture and social conditions as can be 
accomplished in three weeks, 

LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, ROSTOV-ON-DON, KHAR- 

KOV, DNIE PROGE MOSCOW, LENINGRAD, 

srd Class (inclusive), £26; 2nd Class (inclusive), £44, 

For further information apply : 

8.C.R., 21 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, 













TO LET 





\ EStT COUNTRY.—-Rooms and full attendance, 
suitable for two people. Hunting, polo, golf, tennis, 
moor,—Mrs. STRICKLAND, Woodcote, Minehead. 











€103 


Cost per shave 
= not cost her 




























The 
Best Blade 
in the World 









Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for their luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econe 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet, 
Stocked by Boot's, Taylor’s 


Timothy White's, and all 
Chemists, Hairdressers, eK, 













































PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


vy 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principg) 

Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT,  Stuge 
are trained in this College to become teacher 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends phe 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical ¢ 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees 
prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


TRAINING (0, 


V0) 
Lacrosse, Crickey 
£165 per annum~fy 








QUAKER EDUCATION 








HOO L 8 

belonging to the 

_OF FRIENDS (Qu AKERS) 

N GREAT BRITA 

(with numbers, age-ranges, and 0d Friend Fee), 


S ° 


SOCIE e* 


BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOIs. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 180: 9-18: 1) 
Bootham School, York aie a 12-19: £1 
Leighton Park School, Reading e+ $150: 12-19: g1% 

GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 165: 9-18: ¢1)) 
The Mount School, York ws «+ 1062 13-19: £13 

CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 

SCHOOLS. 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 140: 10-17: ¢ 


Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 





us me oe - «+ 170: 10-18; gy 
Friends’ Se hool, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) ‘ 28: 7-10: gy 
Sidcot School, W inscombe, Some rset 150 : 10-18 : £12 


Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb,.. OO: 7-17; gs 


CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150: 10-17: 4 
Apply to School, or to SECRETARY, Central Educating 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

UTHORS.—MSS.of all descriptions invited for promp 
ZA publication by firm of 86 years’ standing. Fiction 
and Poems specially required. Advice free.—STOCKWEL 
LTp., Dept 2E, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &¢., promptly executed, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. ¢ ‘arbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N.MACPARL ANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westeliff-on-Sea 


M*; TYPED. 1s. 
iV Expert work. 
moderate charges.—Miss 


London, W.C, 1 





Carbons 24, 
speciality 
Taviton Street, 


per 1,000 words, 
DUPLICATING a 
HARPER, 4 





UBLISHING Company invites Mss, 
letter to Box 612, The Spectator. 


Preliminary 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General Mss 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d, per 


1000.—-ERIC CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts 





~~ FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—ReoEst 
(Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W.3. 


INSTITUTE 








CINEMAS 
AC ADEM Y CINEMA; 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981, 








VICKI BAUM'S 
«LAC AUX DAMES” (A) 
(St. Martin’s Summer) with Simone Simon, 
and Viennese Prize film 
“ZERBROCHENE KRUG” (U) 





Han 





_ YMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
“4 2nd Rene Clair season. April 8th, ** 
April 11th, ‘‘ LE MILLIon.”’ 





STRAW HArT.”’ 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





by: sD URGENTLY wanted. Record High Prices aid 
K. for Old Gold (£7 5s. 0z.), Bracelets, Necklaces, Sover 
eigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also JEWELLERY, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pe sarls, Antique Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, &c. Large or ‘small quantities. Cash or offer 
once.—BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond. Street (facing 
Brook Street), London, Ww. 1 (Mayfair 0651.) 








———— 














ersills 


Di SEASICK REMEDY 








3 for 14 5 for 1’8 

















Sole Manufacturers: 

















JAMES NEILL & CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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| HOLIDAYS 





; NVESTMENTS | LOANS 
ee aster HOLID a 


Aer BE £25 AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY on note ( {OME along to North Wales, where the Mountains 1 
























a I of hand WITHOUT SECURITY.—M. E. LAMBERT |} dws to tha sea. Comes aad Gaabatie oe 
“— CO). (late B. Harris) (est. 1878), 34 Duke Street, S.W. 1. | Golden aie 92 “pee ce aa pre cae anand 
4 stu (Whitehall $500) 1 seas cd | | Mountain climbing, hiking. golfing, fishing, sailing 
teacher TO A yAN s “with or without SECURITY. |} | ya hting : bathing. exple ame, touring and all other 
tends oye, L 9 LIGHTS INVESTMENTS Ltp., _ | Figs _ renga peering agg _ ee (2d. noe 
‘dical Gn. 7 New Burlins gton St. W.1. Regent ~ 1974. athe Ay ig Pe : oa _ \ aio Brac S, Bang 
SC, Cricker —— neste renee | avel hy xpress trains at a Penny a Mile 
nNUM,~Pyy RIVATE ADV ANG cES AV “AILABLE IMMEDIATE- | = 
i LY without) security.—REGIONAL Trust, LTDp., | } = = SS 
———.. 8 Clifford St New Bond St., London, W.1, Regent 5983. | | 
TE lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without | HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
\ any security EB. ©, Lear, LTp., 57 Cheapside, | 
eel London, b.C. 2. (Phone: City 5804 and 4532.) | $$ —-__________- 
“ —_—_——— —__— ———__——— _ } N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY 
| 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH 
Established 187s. 


RS) FOR THE T ABL E. Ke. 
nd Fee, SSAM BROKEN ORANGE PEKOE, 19s. 6d. 5-1, | 
'HOOIS, fA box cr. pd. : sample Ib, 3s. post free: pure — 


China same price.—E. A.GARNER,12 Bishopsgate Av, Offers special advantages of Economy, COMFORT and 
9-18: £11) 


the best Climate in England 














12-19 : £14 ie SCENE . TURKISH AND Evrerrie Lieut Bats 

an ne VHOICKE CHINA THA.—Tarry Lapsang Souchong Re sig --ncirts — ' : — 

12-19: S19 ( 2s. Od. Ib., 4 1b. 11s. 1 Ib. sample 3s. 3d., both post Write for Ilustrated Taritf. 

HOOLS, free, cash with order List free R. STIMSON & CO J PO Ee 


28 Tower Hill, B.C. 5 Estab. 1885 


9-18 : £11) 
3-19 : £13 


| ELGRAVE€LUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board 
bed and breakfast, 30s Particulars, SECRETARY 
Belgrave Road, S.W. 1 Victoria 3347 





LRDING \ wreredie ee lyr etaanpingc ear Here is a unique oppor- siti Pe i, vii 7 
on: ‘ oa ri oe aa heer ia ny aches "| tunity to visit Canada and UIST WO I ROITWICH SPA WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
, mi - ; ji U.S.A. this Easter at very QUEBEC BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & e, wate 

0-18; £9 By inland post, 2s. 1d., ds. Td, 7s. 3d., 9s, 3d., 11s. 6d moderate cost. A 24-day sila. ¢ se = ‘ + Tc " th wane ar — ew 
7-10: ¢ Complete price Hist on request Accompanied Tour in- MONTREAL piimemrene aia Cannsih koe bees peer Dee 
0-18 :£)9 J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., cluding Atlantic crossing OTTAWA ein RGH. The ALISON HOTEL.—Mel 

V7: Ss) 10S PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH both wavs via the St. TORONTO ‘4 Creseent. Tgins Melerest,’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 
RDING ; Lawrence ‘Short Sea” a aire een 
MTs 4 = Route by the popular NIAGARA FALLS ae ste = Sai BN jac iest’ He use n sea f apes 


Ealucatic WISC ELL ANEOU: Ss 20,000 ton liner, INE WE VOIRIC® | oa wondertal climate © 62 aes 


Wo, end ees ie eda eles - 
BIN PR Ti E Pp AID for Metal Pl ates, Old Teeth : a 

—— A GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &¢ BIG: RK 7 Misc K SMEDLEY R to P. snansre ) } 
LONDON TootH Co., Dept. 8., i30 Baker Street, 1. nahi fa co See ely sees m 13 seal 

ds 10 aeres 1 sive ter I gs. per 


&e. 























sa ALDNESS, GREYNESS. DAY DRUFF, all success Sailing from Liverpool on day. lus t eee oe Tw hesceaset it Physic on 
OF prompt B* i vated by Trikol Hair Nutrient. Bottles (3 —_ . si Seiten ——————— 
. Fiction eatha sup v) 68. post free rRIKOL Co 45 Gt APRIL. 8 9 EFRESH YOURSELVES in Enzlish Count 
CC Titchfleld street, W. 1 Ly pays Re 

= - — r Desc ptive s td Os f x sa 

——. WHIROPOD) ~ MANICURE.—L Bird-in-Hand Court, We have other Tours with «All-in” seas: ~~ are Sah) ry reall iat 
executed, ( rapside, 50 vards Bank Station, City 7397 fares leaving at frequent acervale INC aye SIVE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION 
r 1,000 a = B throughout the summer mont VIF LTD 


if you prefer to travel indepe sel 


iff-on-Sea yr Handwoven Tweed, selected Handknit : : /_/ P. R.A. A.. Ltp.. Sr. GeorGe’s Hous 3 R 
—— 8 ckings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free boa eae — £56 STREET. W. ! 














"bons 24, Or 1 requ est MANAGER Lis sadell, Sligo, [rish Free State. Se -aaniiatatiaibiaias 
peciality - — Te —s arene Write for Canadian Tours programme, {URRE Y. TRUST INNS  exeolions. contat 
Q Street, WE i anything to sell? Readers having any- a stitintech teat ; ant nme oh uae 
H to sell, or professional services to offer are | ," na Lasts pcting Vea aadgP aaa 
PL invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the TRUsT,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildf 
liminary F housands of readers of The Spectator Prepaid ; 
| i dver er st 2s. per line (36 letters) per SHORTEST ROUTE TO AMERICA —— i ; Secreta 
satiate each The Spectator Offices, | 62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 \ HERE to sta —~ rHE oe st 
ral MSS 9) Gower Street mn. WLC) 1, with remittance by 103, Leadenhail Street, London, E.¢ aa : ECE + sagen ha K a Sa See 
8 2d. per Tuesday of each week, Discounts :—2 for 6 inser- or Local Agents Everywhere ae A TERY OF Um WEED : nly os. Od 
k, Notts tions, 5°,, for 13, 7 tor 26 and 10%, for 52 linner 6s. 6d. or = ¢ i 
come in = - = = ———— eS ee ————— —<—<—<—<—_— 
REGEN 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


l "HE TRAVEL MANAGER u . eused vnd , KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths LOCH RANNOCH , LONDON.—DE Vi RE Kensingt WW 
. l to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or| LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, - | THACKERAY, Gt. Russell st., Wt 
private hotels-—in anu part of ut and Ireland} LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL me — HOUSE } CLIFTON, Weibeck st.. W. 1 
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ia have subscribed towurda j MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
i feat i yosxib | MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
them. Persona onemendat ; = —————————— —= | MATLOCK.—sSMEDLEY’S 
welcomed by the Travel Manage MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
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BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 
— BOURNEMOUTH (sandbanks HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM 

ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rorttingdean FUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.--UNIVERSITY ARMS 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
STATION HOTEI 

PAR (Cornwall ST. AUSTELL BA\ 

PERTH.— STATION HOTEI 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 


PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
FARES from £1 OS PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY 
RHOSNEIGR Anglesey BAY 














Regular Sailings 








LERY, CANTERBURY. COUNTY 
mr CAPEL CURIG (XN. Wales) —BRYN-CYRCH. TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings See nen pW. sRDENSAN 
= CHRISTCHL pa yh HRO« HAN | between San _ Francisco, Seattle ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRANI 
a panei Sill pen . TERHEAD. : or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE vis \ CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD {Lanark} RAWFORD eo ee eS ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI 
CRIEFF Pattie) DRUMMOND. ARMS Fares, including the , Atlantic ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
= CRIEFE (Petts) MERATHEARN HYDRO Voyage, Reil acrose, USA. of SCOURIE (Sutheriand).—SCOU RIE 
CROMER. —GRAND HOTEL. pa | Canada’ and the Pacific Voyage. SELBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE FROM £58. SHREWSBURY (nr.)—HAWKSTONE Ph... Weston 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. SID! .-—BELMO} 
¥ "RNE IN SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY 
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PARK GATES 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 


IRO HOTEL 
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FALMOUTH (Cornwall).— FALMOUTH ; : 
Siasominans : ;" > ss-shire BEN WYVIS 

FILEY (Yorks). -LINKFIELD STRATHPEFFER SPA (R hir be : 
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2 GRAYSHOTT (Hants) FOX & PELICAN | TAMWORTH (Stafle.).—CASTLE. 
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$ QUEEN'S. aia al or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827 TORQUAY. yy DEN COUR! Peniuee 
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LINK | SETOR, 
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KENMORE Peres rAYMOUTH CASTLE 
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CAMBRIDGE 
THE MEDIEVAL CARVER 


By M. D. ANDERSON 21 plates. 8s. 6d. net 


The author introduces the general reader to the wealth of interest and 
amusement contained in the detailed sculpture of English churches. 


FRANCE GERMANY 


Studies in Anglo-French Industrial Germany 
History 


Edited by A. COVILLE and HAROLD 
TEMPERLEY 
Studies in Anglo-French relations from the 


18th Century to the eve of the World War. 
8s. 6d. net 





Py HERMANN LEVY 


With the special conditions of England in 
view, Dr Levy describes German experi- 
ments in industrial organisation, rationalisa- 
tion, and state control. 12s. 6d. net 








The EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM of ENGLAND and 
WALES and its Recent History. By HERBERT WARD 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY: “The best primer for the student of English education that has 
yet been published.” 7s. 6d. net 







GERALD HEARD: “Full of such 
revolutionary possibilities that it 
may perhaps come to be compared 
with the Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. 


REPORTED as a BEST-SELLER 
in LONDON 
CAMBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
BOLTON, BELFAST 
105. 6d. net 





EDDINGTON 


New Pathways in 
Science 








METHODISM & POLITICS 1791-1851 
By E.R. TAYLOR 






“Mr Taylor surveys intricate cross currents, religious, political, and economic...authoritative, 
well balanced and readable.” THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 






7s. 6d. net 







ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 
1307-1485. Selected and edited by E. C. LODGE and G. A. THORNTON 






Original documents to illustrate English History in the 14th and 15th centuries, the period between 
Stubbs” Select Charters and Tanner’s Tudor Constitutional Documents. 125s. 6d, net 












“A great book: learned, bold...witty 
and persuasive.” THE GUARDIAN 


CHRISTIANITY & THE 
NATURE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WOOD 





SIR DANIEL HALL 
The Pace of Progress 












Is. 6d. net 





6s. net 
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